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OAKSHOTT CASTLE. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

LORD OAKSHOTT's CASE AGAINST THE WORLD. 

" Oakshott," said Granby Dixon, " 1 want 
to know many things. I want to tell you 
that I love you above all men alive. But 
I wish to ask you questions. First, why did 
you go to America ?" 

" To see my cousin, Sir Arthur." 

" Quite so. Why did you buy property 
in Ontario?" 

" Because it paid." 

vol. ni. B 
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" Do you notice that you are not an- 
swering a single question which I ask 
you?" 

" I did not notice it myself," said Lord 
Oakshott. " I have sold out in Ontario, 
and I have netted eight per cent. Are you 
angry with me that I did not let you in 
for a good thing?" 

" Not at all. I only wanted to know 
why you went to America at all." 

" As I have told you — to see my cousin/' 

" You were four years in Ontario," said 
Granby. Granby had got nothing to say, 
and so he uttered this astounding platitude. 
To which Oakshott replied — 

" Quite so — there and elsewhere." 

The dead-lock was so utterly absurd that 
both men burst out laughing. 
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" Now, come, Oakshott, tell me what you 
did in America." 

" Well, as it is no possible business of 
yours, Granby, and as I have no earthly 
right to speak on the matter to you, I 
have of course the greatest pleasure in tell- 
ing you everything." 

" Don't be fantastic, Oakshott." 

" I am not. I tell you the simple truth. 
It is no business of yours, and so I am 
going to tell you the whole story. Fan- 
tastic, quotha! Is Lady Coram fantastic ?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Well, she came here to me and told 
me the whole of the relations between her- 
self and her husband, and said that that 
girl left the house, or she did." 

"What girl?" 

B 2 



4 OAKSHOTT CASTLE. [CHAP. 

" I have not the wildest idea," said Lord 
Oakshott. 

"What did you do?" 

"I did not do anything at all. I never 
uttered a word. I might have been brought 
in as a co-respondent. But I think that it is 
rather a fantastic thing for a married woman 
to come to a bachelor with her troubles, 
merely because that bachelor has written some 
rather twopenny poetry bearing on the rela- 
tions between man and wife. She had read 
my * Heloise and Abelard/ don't you see?" 

" No." 

" Let me repeat it to you." 

" Certainly not. You have promised to 
tell me about America." 

" I will. Granby, are you in the Grand 
Turk Railway?" 
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"Yes." 

" I came out this morning at three pre- 
mium. I call it the railway from Constan- 
tinople to Easter Monday. It will pay when 
we are both dead, but not before. You 
had better go out the first thing to-morrow 
morning ; my secession will send them down." 

" Thanks/' said Granby. " Now, old boy, 
after giving me a thousand pounds or so, 
let us have the whole American story. It 
will take some time," 

" It will take three seconds. I wanted 
to see that woman, my cousin's wife." 

"Oakshott!" 

" Granbyl" 

" Oakshott, you had no right to do that." 

" Why not ? You see your cousin's wife." 

"But I am not in love with her." 
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" Who said that I was in love with 
Arthur's wife?" 

" No one/' 

" Then there is another dead-lock in the 
conversation, but I will go on to spite you/ 

" You have been going on for half an 
hour/' said Granby ; *' now go on for good 
and all." 

" Do you believe in the immortality of 
the soul?" said Lord Oakshott. 

" Yes, confound you, I do." 

" Well, I wish that you had said that 
you did not," said Lord Oakshott. " Be- 
cause, if you had done so, I would have 
kept you here another hour before I gave 
you twopennyworth of news. What is your 
opinion about the meeting of people who 
have loved one another after death ? " 
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" It is not revealed/' said Granby, trying 
to avoid swearing. 

" My dear fellow, you have not learnt 
the mere grammar of your religion. Lots 
of things are not revealed. You have no 
sense." 

" If you had any sense/' said Granby, 
"you might have been Prime Minister." 

" If you had any sense, you might have 
made as much money as I have," said Oak- 
shott ; which was unfortunately true, and so 
Granby had not one word to say for himself. 

" You want," said Oakshott, " to hear the 
whole truth about the American expedition." 

" I do/' said Granby. 

" I was bored," said Oakshott. " Every- 
one bored me except Dixie and yourself: 
you never bore me at all ; you are as great 
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a goose as I am. Then I was in love with 
my cousin's wife, which you say is im- 
proper. Then I wanted to make some more 
money, and I thought ttiat I could do so 
out of the Yankees. I did so. I tell you 
fairly, Granby, that, keen as they were, I 
could find there no intellect keener than 
my own." 

" Yet you went a fool's errand after a 
woman," said Granby. 

" That is true enough," said Oakshott. 
" Granby, do not be so bitter with me. I 
can take foul scorn from any man, and hurl 
it back in his teeth. From you, the only 
man I really love, it is death to me. I am 
as incapable of injuring Arthur's wife as I 
am of injuring yours." 

" Don't be pettish, Oakshott." 
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" I will not. I pray your forgiveness. 
I will tell you everything, even to the last. 
I went to America. I was followed by a 
telegram asking me to stand for Chairman 
to the Perth and Brecknock Railway." 

" I know the line/' said Granby, laughingly: 
" you accepted the nomination and stayed 
in America. Was ever anyone like you?" 

" I accepted the nomination, and I am 
heavily in it now. I worked for them there 
like old boots, I was followed to America 
by all kinds of reports with regard to my 
wealth, whifh is great, and my power of 
finnace, which is greater. I wonder who 
sent those reports." 

" If," said Granby, " you had not taken 
to write that rubbishing poetry, we might 
have done much better." 
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" Do you think it rubbish, Granby ? " said 
Oakshott, anxiously. 

" I don't think it all rubbish," said Granby 
Dixon. " I told you that you must not 
publish some of it. I don't know one end 
of a poem from the other end. But that 
thing about Eros and Psyche was improper 
balderdash." 

Granby wondered why Oakshott laughed 
till his face was as nearly red as it could 
get. 

Say that the thing was improper 
balderdash. It at all events was never 
published. We leave it alone; we say no- 
thing whatever about it. We only wish to 
put the man of the world face to face 
with the genius. The man of genius, 
Oakshott, went on : — 
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" You never will know how I was dipped, 
Granby. I was frightfully dipped. I had 
to look round the world for the greatest 
commercial fool in it. I tried the most 
improbable people. I began with the 
Dutch." 

"Good Lord!" said Granby. 

" You may well say ' Good Lord ! ' " said 
Oakshott. " I could not get a penny in- 
vested in Holland. They are awful fools, 
those Dutch; they know the colour of good 
gold, and they won't risk it, not even to 
England. Well, Granby, I tried the Bel- 
gians. They were no use at all; they were 
as keen as myself. But I did the Dutch 
after all." 

" How?" said Granby. 

" I bought into the Luxemburg Railway 
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at 75. In one month, when the French took 
it, I sold out at 120. I did the Dutch." 

" Go- on with the catalogue of your 
crimes," said Granby. 

" Well, I tried France," said Oakshott ; 
" but France's money was all locked up. It 
is my opinion that the French keep their 
money under their beds." 

" I should be glad to get to America," 
said Granby. 

" That will come in time," said Oakshott. 
" My dear, I did a great thing. I got 
money out of Prussia." 

" Nonsense, Oakshott." 

" I did." 

" You would get blood out of the devil, 
then," said Granby. " How did you 
do it?" 
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" I decline to answer that question," said 
Oakshott. " I did it. Then I looked round 
the earth for the greatest commercial fools. 
I thought of the Americans/' 

" And of your cousin's wife," said Granby. 

" I took Dixie," said Lord Oakshott, " and 
I looked at those Americans. They are just 
as green as grass about money matters. A 
Scotch student is a match for the whole 
nation/' 

"Earlie!" 

"Yes, Granby." 

" I wish you would be more moral, for 
you talk like a betting man." 

" The world has chosen to turn against 
me, and I have chosen to turn against the 
world. The world has left me nothing 
except Dixie, yourself, and my place in the 
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House of Lords. The world has not served 
me well, and God has ill-treated me. I 
defy Him, There is a law which governs 
Him, the law of right and wrong. I abide 
by that." 

" Oakshott, you talk like a poet, wildly. 
You must bow your head to God." 

" I will not," said Oakshott. 

" He will make you/' said Granby. 

" That is priest's cant," said Oakshott. 

Granby was going to give a somewhat 
angry reply, when Dixie was in the room 
with her blue velvet and opals. 

Granby and Oakshott had been uncom- 
monly near a quarrel. Dixie had no idea 
about it. But if she had stepped between 
the fallen and urrfallen angels she would 
have stopped a quarrel. 
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" Are you ready, Earlie," she said, " for 
Mrs. Rickab/s?" 

" No." 

" You ought to be." 

" I daresay ! Granby, will you come ? " 

Granby Dixon rose and rang the bell. 
A footman appeared. 

" Send Lord Oakshott's val6t here, and 
tell him to get me a suit of Lord Oakshott's 
clothes," said Granby. 
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"Then you are coming, Granby," said 
Dixie* 

" Docs it appear to you at all reasonable 
to let Enrlio go out by himself ? " 

"My darling Earlie! why not?" 

" You do not think Earlie silly, then?" 
said Granby. 

11 Ho is silly in goodness," said Dixie; 
11 but then all good people are silly. For 
example, yourself. I like the First Lord's 
parties — at least I think that I shall like 
them, for this is the first I have been to. 
I love sailors, and we shall have plenty of 
them. Sailors always dance well; Earlie 
does not dance well. I am going to have 
a fine time of it, I promise you." 

" Dixie, you promised," said Lord Oak- 
shott. 
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" What, about American ? " said Dixie, 
" Law, I forgot. Now, Granby, we are 
waiting, and we will trouble you to trot 
upstairs and rag out." 

" You are perfectly incorrigible, Dixie," 
said Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, Granby will be perfectly incor- 
rigible if he don't fix on your store clothes 
and cut away smart." 

Granby did so, and Dixie, who was in 
one of her moods when no one could do 
anything with her, complimented him on 
the rapidity of his toilet. She said not one 
other solitary word to him until they got 
to Mrs. Rickaby's. She had been presented 
at Court, and so, by a process of mind en- 
tirely her own, she conceived that she had a 
right to present everyone else. She marched 

vol. in. c 
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up to Mrs. Rickaby and saluted nez en 
air. Then she went down the room, col- 
lared Granby, and presented him. Seeing 
that he was Secretary to the First Lord, it 
was rather unnecessary. She behaved in the 
most splendid manner, however, and her 
beauty lit up the room. The sailors ad- 
mired her greatly. "Who is she?" they 
said. 

Society replied that she was Lord Oak- 
shott's adopted daughter. 

The sailors scarcely saw their way to that 
arrangement, because sulors, rather free on 
some points, are rather particular on others ; 
but when Society told the sailors that the 
Court had received her that morning, the 
sailors fell at her feet. The sailors were 
all nearly mad about her, and she might 
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practically have commanded the fleet at 
this moment, but 

Rickaby and Mrs. Rickaby had lived a 
short time at Dresden and at Ems. They 
came home quite determined to revolutionize 
the hours of English Society. This was 
their first attempt. 

In Dresden you dine at four (or did — the 
Prussians have altered many things). At 
Ems, again, in domestic parties one dances 
at seven, and men and women who can 
sing are asked to sing between the dances. 
The Rickabys tried to introduce this custom, 
and they began their party at half-past eight. 

Dixie Prout could sing, and could sing 

uncommonly well. She had not the wildest 

idea that she was going to be asked to sing. 

She danced with two sailors, and then she 
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leant against a door with Miss Flora Herries. 
The girls talked to one another, as good 
girls will. 

" Do you feel any pride in your beauty ? " 
said Miss Flora with that singular outspoken- 
ness which distinguishes the three children 
of Lord Charles Herries. 

" I have no one to admire it except these 
sailors/' said Dixie. " But tell me, Miss 
Herries, am I so beautiful?" 

" You are incomparable," said Flora. 
" But always think, my dear, what a gift 
and what an influence God has given you 
in your beauty. You might be the wife, 
for all you know, of one of the rulers of the 
world. We are the most powerful people 
in the world. An Englishwoman should 
choose carefully and wisely." 
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Mrs. Rickaby came up to the two young 
ladies, and she said — 

"You sing, I think, Miss Prout?" 

" I sing very well, said Dixie. " You 
know Miss Herries, I think?'" 

" I know Miss Herries perfectly well," 
said Mrs. Rickaby. 

" I thought you did not, from your way 
of looking at her," said Dixie. " Do you 
want me to sing ? " 

" I should be much obliged," said Mrs. 
Rickaby, rather wondering whether the girl 
had gone mad. 

" The obligation is on my side," said 
Dixie; " I like to be admired." 

She was taken to the piano by Mrs. 
Rickaby. Mrs. Rickaby had every possible 
song in the world ready for her, but she 
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would petulantly have none of them. "If 
you please/' she said, with her usual civility, 
" T will have none of this stuff. I am 
going to sing a song of Lord Oakshott's 
which has been set by a young Italian. I 
don't think that he is an Italian, though, 
because he was one of our drummers 
once." 

" Have you got your music, my dear?" 
said Mrs. Rickaby. 

" Not I," said Dixie ; " I don't want any 
music for Earlie's songs/' 

So she sang Oakshott's " River." The 
words may be poor, but Riccardo's setting is 
absolutely splendid. No one who has ever 
heard it will forget the way in which Dixie 
sang it. 
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" From the left to the right of the river, 

Where the slow stream is sundered in twain, 
I watch for my loved one for ever, 
In vain and in vain. 

" From the right to the left of the river, 
I watch for ever and aye : 
The willows toss and shiver, 
The boats go by. 

" But at right or left of the river, 
I watch from dawn to eve. 
That boy shall come to me never, 
I wait and grieve/' 

Dixie sung this nobly. One lady was 
affected to tears. Granby turned on Miss 
Flora Herries almost savagely. 

" That is some of Oakshott's performance, 
which young Riccardo has set/' he whispered. 

" You need not pinch me, Mr. Dixon," 
said Miss Herries, laughipg. 
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" I beg a hundred thousand pardons," 
said Granby, entirely shent (for he had 
caught Miss Flora by the wrist) : " but 
Oakshott is so utterly foolish. There is 
nothing the matter with him but he puts 
it all in poetry." 

" That is scarcely logical, is it ? " said 
Miss Flora, laughing. "Granby," she said, 
suddenly — " forgive me, everybody calls you 
Granby — who is that splendid young man 
who is behind her ? " 

" I do not know/' said Granby. "Hush, Miss 
Herries; the people are calling for an encore." 

Dixie had finished splendidly. There 
was a general murmur in the room. A few 
people not exactly used to the society of 
those times said, " Thank you," which was 
not the best of manners then. Mrs. Rickaby 
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was rather uncertain herself what to do, but 
she thanked Dixie in set terms. A certain 
gallant admiral, however, formally requested 
Dixie to sing her song over again. 

She flashed her beautiful eyes in his face, 

and said that it was Lord L . " I 

would sing a hundred thousand songs for 
any cabin boy of the Agamemnon or the 
Retribution? she said; and then she sud- 
denly grew pale. For there was a youth 

beside Lord L , as tall as he, who was 

looking at her. She felt deadly cold, but she 
turned round and set to her work again. 

The encore was a failure. Her hand had 
lost its touch on the keys, and when she 
came to the line — 

" That boy shall come to me never," 
her voice passed nearly into a sob. 
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"Forgive me, Signorina," said some one 
behind her; "you tried to turn to a minor 
key at that passage. I set that song for Lord 
Oakshott, and I am particular about my 
work. Would you allow me your hand for 
one moment ? " 

Dixie, without looking round, allowed him 
to take her right hand. His hand was a 
very strong one, and grasped her fore-finger 
almost roughly as he guided it to the black 
key which she should have struck. 

As he did so a white primrose fell over 
her jewelled little finger on to the black 
keys, and lay against the mahogany which 
reflected it. 

She rose suddenly. " Lord L ," she 

said, " would you get me some water ? I 
have been singing too much." 
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Lord L would have got her sulphur 

out of the crater of Popocatapetl if it would 
have done her any good, but the young man 
Riccardo said : " Allow rne, my lord ; I am 
a professional musician, and 1 know that 
great exertions like this bring on faintness 
with ladies. Would you mind her quietly, 
while I go ? " 

Lord L agreed entirely to this arrange- 
ment, and stayed with Dixie. He thought 
the singer was a very well-behaved young 
man. He watched him to the door. As he 
approached it, it was thrown open, and the 
servant announced — 

"Sir Arthur and Lady Oa«kshott." 

Riccardo made a bow, and was proposing 
to pass Sir Arthur Oakshott in order to get 
Dixie the water. He unfortunately blundered 
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among three hit ies, i iid near y upsei the 
eldest just as she was being announced. 

"Mrs. O'Brien." 

The door was once more shut before he 
could get to it. It seemed to him that Miss 
Prout might die before he could get the 
water. He turned and saw her talking com- 
fortably to Lord L ; so he was in no 

great hurry now. Also he saw that she 
had his white primrose in her hand. 

The door was once more opened in his 
face, and a spectacle was presented to his 
eyes which caused him to forget all about 
Dixie. 

" Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora O'Brien," 
shouted the footman. And Riccardo reeled 
before these ladies. He had never seen any- 
thing at all like them in his life. 
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These two ladies had been left with an 
impoverished estate in the west of Ireland. 
They were very rigid Romanists, and they 
had taken to themselves a special priest, a 
Galway man, with a face like a bull-dog 
and a heart like a lion — a man who ought 
to have had a wife and a dozen children, 
if virtue and honesty is to be propagated. 
These three noble souls had found matters 
wrong in the west of Ireland, and had set 
to work to make them right. They would 
not have done much at that if it had not 
been for a certain friend of ours. But they 
had during this time — keeping entirely out 
of England, or even Dublin — developed into 
two of the most alarming middle-aged ladies 
which the world ever looked on. 

They had put a nephew in the navy, and 
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he had. greatly distinguished himself. They 
had to come to London on Chancery business. 
Their nephew, Captain O'Dowd, had got 
them an invitation to the First Lord's party. 
So they burst on the astonished house of 
Rickaby. We may laugh at them on earth, 
but God will not laugh at them in heaven. 

The old silk, the old lace, the old jewels 
which they had kept by them, would have 
bought half the things in the room. But they 
were put on in sucb an astounding fashion. 
They had pinned and hooked all their pro- 
perty on themselves, and Oakshott said that 
it pleased him, because they thought them- 
selves far finer than anyone else, which was 
the object of Society. 

Lady Kathleen had understood that the 
hair was now worn long behind, and so she 
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had put on a kind of outrageous and im- 
probable wig behind her head, which Granby 
christened as a " mare's tail/' after a certain 
famous cataract in Scotland, though it was 
not white, but of that strange colour one 
gets in artificial hair. Lady Nora, on the 
other hand, had gone in for the front part 
of her head, and had covered herself, nearly 
down to her nose, with ringlets. Still, fearful 
guys as these were, there were many women 
in the room who would have given a joint 
of one of their fingers for a yard of their lace. 
What does it all come to : this fashion ? 
Could a dandy, one of the terrible fighting 
dandies of 1820, walk the streets now ? 
Fancy the beautiful Marie Antoinette show- 
ing at a party. I should like to see Beau 
Brummel try to walk down St. James' Street 
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now. These good Irish ladies were only, 
like Fluellen, the man whom Shakespeare 
loved, " a little out of fashion." 

" The top of the morning to ye, Mrs. 
Rickaby," began Lady Kathleen, in a brogue 
which Father Prout would have considered 
extremely passable. " We should say the 
evening, I doubt; but ye said from nine to 
one, so the morning will do as well This 
is me sister, Lady Nora." 

"To be sure," said Lady Nora; "the 
handsomest woman in the county Tipperary, 
the boys say. Sisther, have you got a pin 
about you? for I have a feeling exactly as 
if my wig was coming off." 

After a careful examination of Lady Nora's 
head by Lady Kathleen, such was discovered 
to be the case. 
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"Ye had better take it off altogether, 
sister," said Lady Kathleen. 

" Sure and I think so," said Lady Nora ; 
" and what I put it on for I don't know, 
sisther." 

Lady Kathleen removed Lady Nora's wig, 
to the speechless astonishment of the splendid 
assembly ; and then most people drew their 
breath. There stood before them the most 
beautiful middle-aged Irish lady that any of 
them had ever seen. The beauty of an 
Irish lady surpasses that of any lady in the 
world ; but as a general rule they do not last 
as well as English or Scotch beauties, but go 
off like the Americans or Australians. Lady 
Nora's beauty was one which would last a 
long week after death. When Lady Kath- 
leen had adjusted the yellow-ochre-coloured 
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cap over her sister's hair, she gave her a slap 
and turned her round. " Sure I thought I 
was dressing a gossoon/' she said. 

" And it is many a one you have dressed 
at youi own cost, my darling/' said Lady 
Nora. " What are ye doing with me wig ? " 

" I'll put it on the top of the piano to be 
out of the way," said Lady Kathleen. (She 
did so, and they went away and forgot it. 
They sent for it next morning by a Com- 
missionaire, but it never was found.) "Now, 
Mrs. Rickaby, if you introduce us to your 
company we will be obliged/' 

Mrs. Rickaby was very sharp : a Minister's 
wife has to be. She said there was a keen- 
ness in Lady Nora's eyes which she did not 
at all understand. 

" The French Ambassador." 
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"Scotch, Irish, and French against these 
English," said Lady Kathleen in beautiful 
Irish French, which a friend of mine told rae 
once was the prettiest foreign French talked. 

"I do not think that she would get on 
without the English, Mademoiselle/' said 
the French Minister gallantly. 

" Well, I suppose that we must let them 
exist a little longer," said Lady Kathleen. 

" The Austrian Ambassador." 

The Austrian Ambassador probably won- 
dered whether these two marvellous ladies 
could speak German, or whether he should 
have to air his English against their Irish. 
He had no audience, although Lady Kathleen 
wanted to consult him heavily about the 
potato rot. Before she had time to make 
more than half a "gintale" curtsey, Lady 
P 2 
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Nora had seized her by the wrist and said, 
"There he is!" 

"Who?" 

" Oakshott." 

"The holy saints make his bed!" said 
Lady Kathleen : and so, leaving the Austrian 
Ambassador to take care of himself, she bore 
down on Oakshott, and sat on Granby Dixon, 
whom she had not noticed, but who was 
sitting . beside Oakshott. Lady Kathleen, 
having discovered her mistake, shoved him 
out of the way, whereupon Lady Nora sat 
upon bim with the rapidity of lightning. 
However, Granby only moved to the other 
side of Oakshott, and said to Dixie, who 
came up — 

" Those two Irishwomen have sat on me 
one after the other." 
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" Why did you not get up ? " 

" Because I mean to sit by Earlie. What 
have you got in your breast?" 

" A white primrose." 

" Who gave it to you ? " 

"The young man lliccardo." 

" Do me a favour." 

"Yes, Granby." 

" Hide it from Earlie." 

"But I never hide anything from Earlie." 

" Hide this : I ask you most particularly. 
Why are you so pale, Dixie ?* 

" I have been frightened," said Dixie. " I 
have seen a dead child." 

" Did the Sisters of Charity show it to 
you?" said Granby. 

" No," said Dixie ; " here is the dead child." 
And she showed him the white primrose. 
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" Well, now listen to me, Dixie : don't 
let Earlie see that/' 

This conversation was carried on out loud 
with the greatest ease, because Lady Kath- 
leen and Lady Nora were somewhat loud, 
not to say obstreperous, in their recognition 
of Lord Oakshott, whom they had never 
seen before, but who had sent them £5,000 
for a scheme of theirs in the west of Ireland. 
The scheme was a good one as it stood, but 
Oakshott, as they frankly told him, would 
only see his money back in heaven, to which 
place, as Lady Nora remarked, he could never 
go unless he turned Roman Catholic. Lord 
Oakshott demurred to this, saying that he 
did not care for bis money; it had gone 
into the soil, and therefore by all rules must 
come out of the soil in some shape, either 
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into the pockets of labour or capital. Lady 
Kathleen said that he would find his treasure 
in heaven ; and Oakshott pointed out that, 
as he could not possibly go there according 
to their own showing, he could not find is 
at all ; and supposing that he did not die for 
forty years, how would interest be charged ? 

They argued with him very strongly. He 
let theui. He was masking his battery all the 
time. Three people had their eyes on him 
Mrs. O'Brien, and Sir Arthur and Lady 
Oakshott. 

Arthur Oakshott had been watching Mrs. 
O'Brien, and Mrs. O'Brien had been watching 
them. She tried to cut the line of the fleet 
first, and Oakshott saw her preparing. He 
manoeuvred in the most masterly way. He 
said suddenly to the two old ladies — 
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" Go up and keep Mrs. O'Brien away from 
me for an hour. Do you know who is here ? " 

" No," said Lady Kathleen. 

"Sir Arthur Oakshott." 

" Good heavens ! " 

" Yes : keep the O'Brien away from me 
until I have talked to him. Don't quarrel 
with her, and never think one moment about 
the rubbishing money/' 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora made such 
particularly lively times of it for Mrs. O'Brien, 
that she never turned up until the awful 
interview was over. Captain O'Dowd had his 
ship, and it could not be taken away from 
him under three years ; but if Mrs. Rickaby 
had known that he was going to bring his 
lunatic aunts to her party, he would never 
have trodden a plank of her. They were 
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sorry about Earlie's money, these two old 
ladies, and they had scores to settle with their 
old governess and aunt, Mrs. O'Brien. They 
chose to settle them at Mrs. Rickaby's party : 
a fact which Mrs. Rickaby avenged in bed 
on her husband, who had nothing to do 
with the matter in any way. He, when his 
wife began to snore, slipped out of bed, 
roused his private secretary, and at once sent 
orders to the Admiralty that the Anadj/omene, 
Captain ODowd, was to coal at once and 
proceed to the West Coast of Africa for three 
years, — an order afterwards rescinded. 

So O'Dowd did not gain much by bringing 
his aunts to Mrs. Rickaby's party. They left 
him forty thousand pounds. O'Dowd went 
into Parliament on it, and the way he mangled 
the Admiralty is a matter of history. 
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Meanwhile, the two old ladies had made 
a clear field for the meeting of the cousins. 

"You had better go away, Dixie/' said 
Oakshott. "Granby, stay with me." 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 



MOTHER AND SON. 



''You have been long out of England, 
Arthur!" 

" I have been very long away. Here is 
my wife." 

So Lord Oakshott looked on his love, his 
only love, again. His love for her had 
nearly died years ago, but the meeting in 
Canada had unhappily revived it. His love 
had been for Dixie and Dickie. But as 
he looked on her he loved her again, with 
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a mad passion of fury such as only a poet 
can feel. He thought that he had loved 
her boy ; he had written endless poems about 
her boy. Now he knew that he loved her, 
and no other. Her boy had looked him 
in the face twice or three times that night, 
but he did not know him. He thought 
that he loved Dixie ; it is possible that he 
did. But when this grey, bent woman came 
before him he knew the great mystery of a 
great, eager, possibly incoherent heart, given 
away once and for ever. 

Where was all his half inarticulate poetry 
now ? The best of it only fit to be the dirt 
under her feet : and she a bent, grey woman. 

She had aged fearfully ; she looked as old 
as Lady Nora, who was old enough to 
be her mother. Yet she was beautiful 
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still, possibly more beautiful than ever. 
Oakshott said hoarsely, as he stood before 
her — 

" Let ine hear your voice once more, Lady 
Oakshott." 

She spoke very low : " Your recollections 
of me cannot be very pleasant." 

" My recollections of you," said Lord 
Oakshott, " have always been extremely 
pleasant — among the most pleas^it of my 
life." 

Granby Dixon says that a flash of hatred 
passed between the two cousins' eyes at this 
moment. I say nothing about the matter, 
because I was not there. 

Sir Arthur said, " Oakshott, I suppose 
we shall meet as friends?" 

" We must meet as friends, most cer- 
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tainly," said Lord Oakshott. " Will you call 
on me to-morrow P" 

" I shall be happy." 

A footman came up and said, " Miss 
Prout's carriage stops the way, my lord/' 

" Ask Miss Prout to go down. I am 
going home with Mr. Granby Dixon. Or 
stay, I will see her in. Will you wait an 
instant, Granby and Arthur?" 

He turned, and a splendid though beard- 
less young fellow confronted him. 

" I know that you are busy with your 
parliamentary duties, my lord," said the 
young man. " Will you let me see Miss 
Prout to her carriage?" 

" Surely," said Lord Oakshott. " Why, 
you are the young gentleman, Riccardo, who 
set my poor silly song so sweetly. I thank 
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you. Would you tell Miss Prout that I 
shall not be long, but I have parliamentary 
business." 

The young man stood in the centre of the 
group. Suddenly Lady Oakshott put her 
hand on his shoulder. " I want to ask you 
a favour/' said Lady Oakshott. 

" Surely." 

" Give me that flower. What is it? I 
have been so long in America that I do 
not know." 

" It is a white primrose, Madam/' said 
the young man, looking into his mother's 
eyes without the slightest recognition. "I 
always wear them." 

"Why?" 

" Ah, that I cannot tell. I must run 
after Miss Prout." 
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Nothing more was said, except from Lord 
Oakshott to Sir Arthur. He said : " Come 
to morrow at ten, for Granby, the plague 
of my life, wants me to speak in the House 
of Lords at four/' 

Granby and Oakshott got their coats 
in the hall, and walked home through 
the streets smoking. Lord Oakshott 
spoke first. 

" That cousin of mine has been ill-treating 
that woman his wife." 

" That is most obvious/' said Granby. 
" He looks a greater cut-throat than he did 
when he went away." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, " do you sit 
up reading very late at night?" 

" Yes, I have to." 

" Do you keep a lamp burning ? " 
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" I don't see how I could read and write 
without it." 

" Do you ever let your light go out 
before daylight ? " 

" Certainly." 

" I intend to put my light out before 
daylight, some day." 

" Oakshott, you would never do such a 
thing as that." 

" That man has aged that woman twenty 
years." 

" Yes, but you would never do such a 
thing as you speak of. I would burn your 
Castle down first. I would, by heaven." 

" You may burn my Castle down," said 
Lord Oakshott ; " but you can't force me 
to keep ray lamp burning." 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



FACE TO FACE. 



Ten o'clock in the morning was the hour 
when the cousins were to meet. Sir Arthur 
arrived at that hour exactly, and found Lord 
Oakshott walking up and down the break- 
fast-room, smoking, with a breakfast-table 
laid. Smoking before breakfast is considered 
by some reprehensible, but Lord Oakshott 
did it, and Comfrey permitted it — (he had 
been so used to foreign dignitaries that he 
did not mind it, though he declared on his 
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death-bed that the story of his having cooked 
a pug-dog for the Chinese Ambassadors was 
entirely without foundation) — so Lord Oak- 
shott smoked his cigar in peace. 

" Good morning, Arthur/' said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" Good morning to the head of the 
family, " said Sir Arthur. 

" Your boy is dead, then ? " 

" Yes, my boy is dead." 

" Arthur, I am very sorry ; on my soul 
I am very sorry." 

" I believe you/ 7 said Sir Arthur ; " you 
are weak enough to be sorry for anything." 

" Come, speak more gently than that, 
Arthur; you may want my help some day. 
Where did the boy die?" 

u In Tennessee." 
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"Of fever?" 

" Of ague/' 

" I am very sorry. You will eat break- 
fast with me, Arthur?" 

" I shall be most happy to have breakfast 
with the best man in the world," said Sir 
Arthur : " more particularly as I have not 
been to bed all night." So the breakfast 
was brought in, and they sat down. 

" What have you been doing all night, 
Arthur?" 

"Following your occupation — gambling." 

" I don't call my game gambling, Arthur," 
said Oakshott, sitting down to the breakfast- 
table. " At least it is gambling, with a differ- 
ence. You don't mean to say that you have 
been at the real thing?" 

" Yes," said Sir Arthur, laughing ; " I 
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have been. I have lost a hundred and fifty 
pounds. My dear Oakshott, the real thing 
is humbug, and I don't see any fun about 
it. It is chance. You and I are two of 
the greatest gamblers in the whole world, 
are we not?" 

" Well, we are." 

" Did either of us ever lose a hundred 
and fifty pounds on a chance?" said Sir 
Arthur. 

"You lost £60,000, Arthur," said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" Yes, but then I knew you would pay 
that on sentimental grounds. That was no 
chance at all." 

"Arthur! Arthur!" said Lord Oakshott; 
" do you know what people would call you 
if they heard you talk ? " 
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" They would call me an infernal scoun- 
drel, I think/' said Sir Arthur. 

" What has made you so wild, Arthur ?" 

" Bad blood, I suppose/' said Sir Arthur. 
" But I want to pay you back that money 
you paid for me. I will do so at once. 
The Austrian Government have guaranteed 
five per cent, on the Trieste dock works." 

" You will let me run away," said Lord 
Oakshott suddenly, ringing. " May I tell 
Granby Dixon?" 

" Not till you have finished your own 
business," said Sir Arthur. 

Lord Oakshott was away for one hour 
and ten minutes. When he came back he 
found Sir Arthur reading the Times. He 
looked up and said, " Have you done it?" 

" Yes ; thirty thousand at fifteen." 
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" You have told your man to be quick," 
said Sir Arthur ; " because it will be all over 
the town this evening/' 

" The thing is done/' said Oakshott, 
impatiently. " I have brought you here a 
receipt for the whole of the money I paid for 
you. When I was safe I told Granby, and 
he is safe by now. That is all about the 
matter. I have signed a cheque, payable to 
you and order, for a thousand pounds." 

" Hand it over, Oakshott/' 

" Only on one condition — that you answer 
truthfully to my questions/' 

" I will swear that/' said Sir Arthur. 
" Have you got a cigar ? " 

Lord Oakshott gave him one. 

" Now give me the cheque. Mind, I 
swear/ 1 
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Lord Oakshott gave him the cheque also. 
There was a spirit-lamp still burning under the 
coffee-pot, for the waiter had re-supplied it; 
and Sir Arthur deliberately rolled up the 
cheque, lit it at the spirit-lamp, and burnt 
it in lighting his cigar. 

" Now I will tell you all about it, old 
man. We have had an explanation or two 
before by letter. We are face to face m at 
this very moment. I love her, and she loves 
you: also you love her. Consequently I 
hate you. Why, in the devil's name, did 
you come to America ?" 

" Have you ill-treated her, Arthur ? " 

"Yes, beaten her. Down in Illinois I 
was hunting one of the Tapansoca ring, and 
I told her to be civil to the man; and she 
wouldn't be civil to him; and I beat her. 
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And the Illinois magistrates wouldn't take 
a fine. They gave rae two months. n 

He held his head down as he said this; 
otherwise he might have taken the awful 
warning in Lord Oakshott's face. 

" What else did you do in America? " 
said Oakshott. 

" T speculated, and that is the country 
for speculation. I am worth £80,000 
now." 

" Arthur/' said Lord Oakshott, " we are 
certain about the Trieste business ?" 

" Quite certain ." 

" Well, we will talk no more now. You 
are a cleverer man than I am at gambling. 
T will sell out of the Euphrates Valley, and 
I will put the whole of the money into your 
hands for reinvestment." 
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" That is a pretty strong trust to a 
man who hates you." 

" You said that I was the best man in 
the world." 

" I hate best men. Still give me the 
money ; I will use it well for you." 

" I will do so. But now, do you know 
anything of your boy Dickie ? " 

" On my knees before God, Oakshott, I 
know nothing at all." 

"You see, we are both interested," said 
Lord Oakshott. " Your estate is cleared, your 
forgeries are forgotten by all but me and 
young Brogden. I have been a fine steward 
for you. You can take your place in the 
county — nay, with your talents, in the 
country. My property goes to you, and 
you will be the Earl: with your talents 
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you might be Marquis. I shall not marry. 
Your boy is dead. All we want is an heir/' 

" Why will you not marry ? I thought 
you would marry Miss Prout," said Sir 
Arthur. 

" Marry Dixie ! why, the man is mad," said 
Oakshott. 

" I suppose you will marry no one but 
my wife," said Sir Arthur. 

"My dear soul, I must murder you first," 
said Lord Oakshott. " Arthur, it gets late, 
and I have to speak in the House of Lords 
at a little after four. I want a few more 
words with you. When am I to give an 
account of my stewardship?" 

Said Sir Arthur, good-humouredly : " I 
will go down to Poole to-morrow and 
inquire into your defalcations. I am soiry 
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that you will not accept repayment from 
me, Oakshott." 

" I have accepted it, Arthur, by what you 
told me about Trieste." 

" Yes, and then have practically returned 
it to me by putting it in my hands in ten 
days. The moment you found that I had 
ill-treated that woman who is my wife, you 
in reality gave it to me back again." 

" Arthur, I will not take money from you. 
All that is realized in this transaction must 
go to you, and I will make up the balance. 
Now go away." 

And Sir Arthur went to his place, as he 
found Oakshott dangerous. 

Young Horsley, the Dorset poet, is making 
a collection of Lord Oakshott's speeches, like 
those of the late lamented Prince Consort. 
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Granby Dixon, when he heard that some 
one else was preparing his poems for the 
press, and young Horsley his speeches, said 
that he did not know which was the greatest 
fool of the two. He did not mean the late 
Prince Consort and Lord Oakshott ; he meant 
some one else and young Horsley. Some 
one else argued with him and used language. 
Some one said that Oakshott's poems were 
worth preserving. He said, " But the 
speeches!" Granby may sneer, but some 
of Oakshott's speeches were quite as good 

as any one else's. Lord P ought to 

have known, and he said that if Oakshott 
"had a head on his shoulders which did 
not always turn hindside before, he could 
have been one of the finest debaters of the 
age. In the end Granby took the poems 
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in hand, as he says, to save the world from 
Bedlam. 

I think that he was an able debater. (I 

object to disagreeing with Lord P .) I 

think that he was one of the ablest debaters 
ever known. If you desired to gather his 
sentiments on any one point, he would at 
once turn to with a will and tell you more 
about some other subject than you ever knew 
before. For example, if you asked him (he 
knew a deal of astronomy) about the rings of 
Saturn, he would tell you at once about the 
tides in the Pacific. Granby tried that in 
answering Admiralty questions in the absence 
of the First Lord, but the sailors would not 
stand it. 

Though young Horsley is editing his 
speeches (Oakshott has not done speaking 
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yet), I shall take the liberty of editing one — 
a very short one. 

He met Granby Dixon by the Abbey, 
and he said — 

" Granby, I shall put the light out some 
night. He has been ill-using her again." 

That is the speech I wished to edit 
Horsley may take the whole of the rest. 
Oakshott, under his fearful temptation, made 
that speech to Granby Dixon. One speech 
he made which I will not edit. He said 
to the empty air — 

"The dog shall die; he has lived too 
long." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

OAKSHOTT IN BETWEEN THE DEVIL AND THE 
DEEP SEA. 

Granby Dixon's idea was that Oakshott 
might get his oar in about four o'clock ; but 
things were otherwise arranged. It so 
happened that Lord Oakshott never got his 
oar in at all in the debate in which he was 
wanted to speak. At five there came on 
a perfectly innocent-looking question, about 
the Grand Turk Railway. It was a very 
innocent question; it was only a question 
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amounting to this : " Whether her Majesty, 
in case of war, was prepared to guarantee 
the neutrality of the Grand Turk Railway/' 
Oakshott had a lot of money in it, for he 
had deceived Granby, and he did not want 
to lose it. So he at once, instead of minding 
the business he was set on, thought about 
his shares. He had not been in the House 
five minutes before he saw that Lord Rovers- 
dale was dead against the Grand Turk 
Railway. He looked round to see who was 
there, whom he knew. He saw no one but 
the Archbishop, and so he stepped over to 
him. 

He explained matters to the Archbishop, 
who listened carefully to him, and then told 
him, Oakshott, that his dealings in the matter 
of the Grand Turk Railway savoured strongly 
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of the mammon of unrighteousness. The 

more Oakshott pointed out that the railway 

was intended to Christianize the East, the 

more did the Archbishop, a very sensible 

man, point out that commercially the thing 

was a swindle. 

Oakshott knew it. He had determined 

to sell out; as shares were above par, he 

would make a great deal of money by this, 

for the Grand Turk Railway at one time, 

when he bought in, was a laughing-stock 

♦ 
in Europe. He had resolved to sell out at 

once, but he would put his shares up by 

to-morrow morning. He had told Granby 

Dixon that he had sold out, and had told 

that kind little man to do so, but in fact 

Oakshott had not entirely sold out. He 

hungered for a few pounds more. 
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Meanwhile Lord Roversdale was pound- 
ing the Grand Turk Railway to bits. He 
did so, but he had not the facts and figures 
about it which Oakshott had; Oakshott 
rose after hitn — Oakshott, the very cleverest 
financier of the day* The House of Lords 
listened. Oakshott demolished Lord Rovers- 
dale utterly, so utterly that even Granby 
and Sir Arthur would have bought in the 
next morning, unless they had heard from 
Oakshott that he had sold out. His pero- 
ration was very fine : — 

"Railways create commerce; they create 
civilization. They engender new wants, 
new thoughts, and; what is more valuable 
than all, new ideas. They engender new 
wants : they supply them. They engender 
new thoughts : they supply them by books 
F 2 
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and newspapers. They engender new ideas : 
and they supply them by the circula- 
tion of ideas," continued Lord Oakshott. 
"These are, however, very trivial matters. 
I recommend them to your Lordships' House. 
Most of the best railways, such as the 
Illinois Central, started on the path of civiliza- 
tion, and paid small dividends at first. They 
created civilization, and they are paying. I 
say about this scheme, as I would say about 
a hundred others, give no guarantee. Cast 
your bread upon the waters, and you will 

find it after after things get fixed up — 

I mean developed/' 

This speech of Lord Oakshott sent Grand 
Turks up, and some sold out and made 
money. But people had a belief in American 
finance in those days, and the concluding 
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Americanism convinced them. They knew 
he had been in America, and they bought. 
However, as far as we are concerned he 
was in an abominable humour with himself. 
He did not like the business at all. When all 
was said and done, Lord Roversdale was an 
honester man than he. Yet Lord Rovers- 
dale laughed at his best poem (Granby has 
not given you that ; Lord Oakshott objected). 
Lord Roversdale stood up there and spoke 
God's truth about these swindling schemes, 
while he, Oakshott the gambler, did not 
speak the exact truth. Oakshott knew well 
that he had quite the power and brains of 
Lord Roversdale; he knew that he could 
beat him, or any man, in financial debate. 
Yet he wished that he was Lord Roversdale, 
with his magnificent honesty. That man, 
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Roversdale, owned many racehorses. He, 
Oakshott, had never owned one. Yet the 
wretched welshers who hung about race- 
courses always knew that they could depend 
on Lord Roversdale to run square. Those 
poor dogs, with their lives in their hands, 
could trust Lord Roversdale. How could 
Granby and Sir Arthur trust him — after 
to-morrow? for he had as good as lied to 
his own friend Granby — for Granby 's good, 
doubtless; but he had been false. 

He thought of these things as he walked 
home over the Park to Comfrey's. But he 
said to himself, " I will do it." 

He was in Piccadilly, and was gaping 
about him, when he felt a hand on his 
shoulder, and a voice in his ear said, 
" Oakshott !" 
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He turned. It was Lord Roversdale. 
" Oakshott, have I offended you ? " 

" I do not think so ; I have offended 
myself. If you have offended me, I entirely 
forgive you." 

" Oakshott, I am older than you. I want 
to speak to you very seriously. You must 
come among us again." 

"I am not fit to come among you." 

"Nonsense, you are one of the best men 
we could have." 

" One of the best men ! " said Oakshott. 
" I am going to sell out of the Grand Turk 
to-morrow morning, and make twenty-five 
thousand pounds." 

"We can do nothing with you," said 
Lord Roversdale; "P said so." 

" I can do something for myself, though," 
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said Oakshott. " I can cut my own throat, 
or another man's." 

" About a woman ? " said Lord Rovers- 
dale. 

" Yes/' 

"So I thought. If you ever come to 
your senses, come to us. You are a good 
fellow. Are there not other women in the 
world?" 

"Not for me, Roversdale. Good-bye. " 




CHAPTER XXXVII. 



MURDER. 



When he got to his hotel, the head waiter 
met him. 

" I beg your pardon, my lord, but I have 
taken a great liberty." 

"I am used to that," said Oakshott. 
"Where is Miss Prout?" 

"Miss Prout, my lord? She went away 
with Lady Kathleen O'Brien to dinner with 
Lady Hainault." 

"I forget — I forget — quite right. And 
what liberty have you taken ? " 
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"The Duchesse d'Avranches came, my lord, 
and she said that she would wait here till 
you came home. I told her that you had 
to speak in the House of Lords, but she 
would take no refusal. I put her into the 
little room." 

"You did quite right," said Oakshott. 
" Will you lay covers for two at dinner ? " 

"Have you spoken, my lord, or do you 
go back?" 

" Yes, I have spoken : I remain at home." 

It was dark now, and he took a candle 
from the slab. The man, from some instinct, 
did not follow him upstairs. 

He had a deadly feeling in his heart. 
There were some countries in which you 
could do murder and escape. 

He went into the little room and put 
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the candle on the slab. He saw no one at 
first. 

Then something which looked like a black 
ghost moved on the sofa and stood upright. 
Oakshott trembled; he saw that it was 
Mrs. O'Brien. She was in black velvet. 

She came to the point at once ; it was 
her way. 

I confess that I would rather not write 
the scene which follows. It is very short, 
and aposiopesis would only confuse the 
reader. 

" Oakshott," she said, " that hound, that 
dog, has been beating my daughter." 

"1 know it," said Oakshott; "he told 
me himself." 

"Will you let him live?" 

"No." 



K. 
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" How will you kill him ? " 

" In a way never to be detected by law." 

"Sure?" 

"I think pretty certain." 

" Oakshott, I hated you at one time, and 
believed you to be a rascal. I love you 
now." 

"You were quite right in believing me 
a rascal," said Lord Oakshott, "for I am 
going to do a very singular act of rascality 
to-morrow morning. Are you in the Grand 
Turk Railway, Mrs. O'Brien ? * 

"No. Should I buy in, dear?" 

"By no means. The thing is a rotten 
humbug. I have made a speech in the 
House of Lords this afternoon which will put 
shares up in spite of Roversdale, for our 
people are fools. I am going to sell out." 
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"Sharp practice," said Mrs. O'Brien. 

" I am only a gambler and a poet," said 
Oakshott. "I am a very good gambler, and 
a very bad poet. Now, Mrs. O'Brien — I 
never call you Duchess — come to dinner." 

The Duchesse d'Avranches declined dinner. 
She went out. She had lied to Oakshott, 
for she was in the Grand Turk, and she 
departed to make her arrangements for the 
next day. When she and Oakshott parted, 
they had murder in their minds. 



CHAFrER XXXVIII. 

SAVED. 

Oakshott sat down to dinner alone, and 
determined to eat and not to think of any- 
thing. There was whitebait, and he liked 
that, and was beginning to eat it when the 
head waiter came in and brought him a 
card. 

"Signor Riccardo." 

" Show him up," said Oakshott. 

And up he came. The pleasantest, hand- 
somest, most gallant young man you ever 
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saw. I have not kept ray secret very well, 
and I do not see the use of keeping it 
any longer. In the very best plays you 
always know the truth if you are a good 
playgoer. Riccardo was Dickie of the white 

primroses. But Oakshott was not in the 
least degree in the secret. 

"You set a song of mine the other 
day," said Lord Oakshott. " You set it very 
well. The words were very bad, but the 
scanning was good enough for setting. 
But sit down to dinner with me, and we 
will talk." 

"Is it right that the singer should sit 
with the patron, in England ? " said Riccardo. 
" I ought surely to sit with your servants. 
Still, I take the great honour from my 
dear patron. I shall love you for ever." 
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"I don't quite understand you, Signor 
Riccardo. A man like you is fit for the 
company of princes. " 

" Do you not know, then ? I am the 
little drummer boy whose fortune you made 
with your money/' 

"Dan G *s boy?" 

" Exactly." 

"God has sent you to me, lad. I will 
not do it." 

"Do what, dear lord?" said Riccardo, 
pausing in his dinner. 

"I mean merely that the light shall be 
kept burning, and that I will leave my 
money in the Grand Turks." 

Riccardo had long known that all poets 
were mad, so he assumed that Oakshott was 
mad as the rest of them. This mis- 
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guided young man, not having a sound 
English education about hiin, admired Lord 
Oakshott's poetry, and set to music as much 
as would scan. When it wouldn't scan he 
altered it. Oakshott never discovered it. 
If you were to make Oakshott an apple- 
pie bed, he would apologize to the chamber- 
maid, and say that he got in at the wrong 
end by mistake. 

Underlying all Oakshott's gentleness and 
good humour, there was a substratum of poten- 
tial ferocity. In Edinburgh, the other day, I 
had nearly the finest bulldog in the world 
licking my face and taking biscuits from 
my mouth. At one word from her master 
she would have taken me by the throat, and 
one of us must have died. I should have 
had to kill the dog. The dog, properly 

vol. in. a 
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treated, would try to kill any enemy of yours 
at which you set her. The boldest burglar 
would never dream of facing that dog. The 
boldest swindler was afraid of Oakshott. 

Yet he was gentle to tenderness with 
Riccardo. " I like pretty things about me," 
he said, "and you are a pretty thing. You 
are making much money, are you not?" 

"I am making a grand fortune, thanks 
to your generosity/' said Riccardo. 

"I am glad of that," said Oakshott. "I 
am very glad of that. I wrong people by 
winning my money, but I like to do good 
with it. Will you do me a favour? Will 
you set a song for me?" 

" With deep pleasure, what is it ? " 

" Rubbish as usual, but there is lilt 
jongh in it to go/' 
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" Can I hear a verse ? " 

" Yes. A young couple of ours was 
blown all the way to Cherbourg the other 
day in a fishing-boat. The husband then 
went on a coasting voyage (for they were 
very poor), and he left her with our dear 
friends the Mantalents at Cherbourg. She 
was with child by him, and when he came 
back to her she had a bouncing boy. They 
were in great danger of their lives in return- 
ing, and somehow we heard nothing of them 
for six months. It is a simple story enough, 
but it struck me as pretty. I will give you 
the song after dinner. At present, however, 
I wish to know your history." 

"I think that is very easily told." 

"Then tell it. To begin with, where 
were vou born ?" 

G 2 
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"You puzzle me there, dear patron; I 
do not know." 

" What do you first remember ? " said 
Oakshott, seeing his way to a new poem. 

"These things/' said Riccardo, pointing 
to some white primulas in his button-hole. 

"Nothing beyond ?" said Oakshott. 

" I am utterly confused, Lord Oakshott. 
Did you ever steal anything ? " 

"Apples," said Oakshott, slowly and 
thoughtfully ; " treacle, jam, cream to any 
amount, and, on one occasion, a sovereign ! 
In my speculations I have robbed and plun- 
dered widows and orphans no end, but I 
never actually stole any larger sum than a 
sovereign. Would you continue your re- 
collections?" 

"Well, I made a terrible robbery at 
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some time or another, I can't think when. 
It must have been before the white prim- 
roses." 

•' Where did you get the white primroses?" 

"On the banks of an enormous river, 
miles wide. Trees hundreds of feet high 
on both sides. And a woman ten feet 
high, who got me to go away with her." 

" Americans," said Lord Oakshott. '" This 
was an American river; probably the Mis- 
souri." 

"I think not," said Riccardo. "I went 
away with that woman, and I kept what I 
had stolen." 

" How ? " 

" It was in my mouth always when I 
thought they were likely "to take it from 
me. See here." 
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He took a five-shilling piece, laid it on 
the palm of his hand, and then passed 
his hand quickly over his face : the fiver 
shilling piece was gone, but he went on 
talking just the same. 

"I learnt that from— from — I can't re- 
member. I have not taken too much wine, 
Lord Oakshott, have I ? I never do. But 
I thought that the devil was in the room, 
or something." 

"The devil was in the room, boy, until 
you came in and turned him out. Go on. 
He is not here now, by any means. We 
poets and musicians excite ourselves un- 
necessarily. I am a poor poet, but I have 
my dreams. You are a splendid fellow, 
and have no doubt stronger ones." 

"Yet I am not given to it. You looked 
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at me, and my memory seemed to go back. 
Forgive me one hundred times." 

" Granted one hundred thousand times," 
said Oakshott. " Now about the thing you 
stole, and which you kept in your mouth 
in spite of everyone. Can you show it 
to me?" 

"No, Lord Oakshott. I have it round 
my neck, but I would much sooner not 
show it. It is the miniature of a boy set 
in diamonds." 

"What is it?" said Oakshott to him- 
self. " I wonder who it can be." 

" Well, after the white primroses," Riccardo 
went on, "you pretty well know everything: 
drummer, bandsman, and the whole of it. 
My God!" 

Dixie had opened the door between her 
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room and the dining-room, and had appeared 
suddenly to Riccardo. She had come from 
her dinner, and had dropped her chaperone 
on the road. She had robbed the conserva- 
tory of the house where she had been of 
white primulas, and she held them in her 
hand. 

" I know what you are doing, Earlie ; you 
are getting Signor Riccardo to set those 
verses for you. See, Signor Riccardo, _ I 
also have white primroses. Give me yours, 
and I will give you mine. I dreamt of 
you last night, and I dreamt that you 
swam a great river to get these for me. 
Did you ever swim a river ? " 

As she said this the same fixed look 
came on her face as came on Riccardo's. 
" I swam the Po once, Mademoiselle, but 
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not for you. It was for another young 
lady." 

" Faithless," said Dixie. "Earlie, I am 
going out no more to-night/' 

" How did you call his lordship ? " said 
Riccardo, suddenly. 

" Earlie." 

"Well, may we interchange primroses, 
Mademoiselle? The name rings tones on 
my _ear." 

"Americanisms apart, I love you for 
saying that, Signor Riccardo. Did you ever 
know a man with a timber leg ? " 

" Dixie, you are talking slang," said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" Well, I will not, then. Did you ever 
know a man with a hickory leg, Signor 
Riccardo?" 
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" That is just as bad," said Lord Oak- 
shott. 

"Then we will go into California," said 
Miss Prout. " Did you ever know a man 
with a whipstick leg, Signor Kiccardo?" 

By this time Riccardo had time to speak. 
" No, Mademoiselle/' he said. 

" Earlie has a whipstick leg," said Dixie. 
"Earlie gambles; Earlie does things which 
I hate. Yet Earlie is a good and generous 
man." 

" What have I done, sweetheart ? " said 
Lord Oakshotf. 

" You told me to bull when I should have 
beared," said Dixie, "and I have lost twenty 
pounds." 

Riccardo rose to leave the house, because 
he had his professional engagements to 
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attend to. Lord Oaksholt happened to 
leave the room for a few minutes, and 
Riccardo and Dixie Prout got on very well 
together. 

There was suddenly a violent hammering 
at the door, and Comfrey opened it, or, to 
be more correct, one of his waiters did so. 
Two men in helmets rushed upstairs and 
into the room ; and the foremost of them 
cried out, " Oakshott, there is a splendid 
fire ; come away ! " 

No Oakshott was there. Riccardo hap- 
pened to be speaking very earnestly to Dixie 
as they came in. He may have been rather 
close to her, or he may not. It is, however, 
perfectly certain that as Riccardo faced them 
they both stood still. 

Riccardo watched them very carefully. 
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The foremost of the pair was a bull- 
necked, bull -headed young man, who 
looked as though he could love, fight, and 
die like a gentleman. Riccardo thought to 
himself, "You are no fool either. I would 
go to the devil after you. You will do ! " 

The young man who stood behind the 
first young man was much taller. He had 
a long beard, which mixed with the strap 
of the helmet. They both stood still for a 
moment, and then the tallest of them said — 
"We came for Lord Oakshott: is he here?" 

"I will call him in a moment/' said 
Riccardo. 

The bull-headed young man said, "I 
thought you were he at first." 

" I am Riccardo the singer, your Highness," 
said Dickie. 
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" You are very like him," said the other 
young man, who happened to be a duke. 
"Call Oakshott. Tell him that there is a 
great fire, and that we can get a helmet 
for him." 

Oakshott was brought at once. He had 
been promised the great treat of being 
scalded and scorched long before. On his 
being put to the test he emphatically 
declined, and said that he would wait until 
his own house was on fire. 

" I will go," said Riccardo j "I am sure 
you will let me come with you." 

And he went with the two other young 
men. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

RICCARDO'S DISASTER. 

The fire was a verv fine one indeed. The 
first personage got scratched on his nose, 
and the second personage got his head 
broken by a brick while he had taken off 
his helmet to wipe his forehead. Riccardo 
got up a ladder to rescue some one who 
turned out to be purely imaginary: he, 
however, was allowed to have performed 
prodigies of valour. He was severely burnt 
in his trousers; which, so to speak, shows 
that he was fairly under fire, though he 
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declares that the fire was under him. When 
I visited him in bed, I noticed that he could 
lie on his right side or his left, but never 
on his back; so I suppose that his theory 
of (he fire having burst suddenly out of 
the second floor window while he was on 
the third, and its having taken him in the 
rear, is in the main correct. 

A much sadder thing than burnt trousers 
befel Dickie, however. As he was coming 
down the ladder, he found that his shirt 
was on fire in the very place where the 
flames from the second storv had caught 
him. Trying to put the fire out with his 
left hand he let go with his right, and, 
falling eighteen feet, not only knocked 
down the second personage, but broke his 
own leg. 
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He was, by the orders of the first per- 
sonage, carried round to Lord Oakshott's 
apartments, as he exhibited a strong objec- 
tion to go to St. George's Hospital. 

No one was there but Dixie, for Oak- 
shott, having been asked to go to the fire, 
had gone for a walk on Westminster Bridge, 
on his new principle of never doing what he 
was asked. Now, Dixie had seen a great 
deal in America, and was not in the least 
decree afraid of a man. Dixie had seen 
a dead man or two in her time, so she was 
not in the least degree afraid of a live one. 
She had him in, and made the fireman and 
the policeman lay him on the sofa; then 
she sent a waiter for a surgeon. 

Dickie was not exactly moaning, but giving 
that curious grunt which the bravest men 
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give in their agony. Dixie knew the sound 
well. She had seen a few things in Colorado 
which would frighten most people. She 
was not in the least degree frightened now. 
She got her scissors and cut his trousers 
up above the ankle; then she got some cold 
water and a towel, and bandaged his leg; 
meantime the waiter held the candle and 
looked on in wonder. 

If he had been her brother, he would 
not have wondered at all; but he was most 
obviously not her brother. He held the 
light, wondering. Then the doctor came, and 
he pronounced compound fracture, which 
meant, as Dixie well knew, six weeks in bed. 

She waited until the doctor had done 
and then she waited for him in the outer 
room. 

vol. ni. H 
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"You have got him to bed?" she said. 

"Yes, Miss Prout; into Lord Oakshott's 
bed." 

She at once rang twice for the chamber- 
maid. 

"Lord Oakshott will want another room 
to-night," she said ; " let it be on this floor, 
if you please, because he will wish to watch 
this sick gentleman." 

"You are accustomed to sick beds, I 
perceive, Miss Prout," said the doctor. 

" Well, no," said Dixie ; " I know very little 
of anything except wounds and accidents. 
I know very little of real sickness." 

"You know about wounds, then?" said 
the doctor. 

"Why, who should know better?" said 
Dixie, with the entire belief that the lunatic 
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expedition of Lord Oakshott to Colorado 
was perfectly well known in England. "I 
have had to know. Why, doctor, when the 
Apaches and Commanches hooked together 
against the stars and stripes, we were like 
a rotten pumpkin against a Newtown pippin 
for odds. We thrashed them, though, and 
will thrash them again. If you ever wade 
in West, doctor, don't you care one bit for 
Creeks or Blackfeet, but you mind the 
Commanches and Apaches. I took my scalp 
to Court the other day : if they had known 
how near it was being hung in a wigwam, 
they wouldn't have liked it quite so much." 

"I have heard of Lord Oakshott's travels 
in America," said the doctor. 

" I suppose you have," said Dixie ; " we 
never talk of them." 

H 2 
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u I was not aware that you were with him." 
"I am not aware that it was anyone's 
business to know," said Dixie. " However, 
we were there together; and in spite of 
Apaches and Commanches, we may go there 
again. Earlie and I are not like other 
people: we are different from other people 
altogether. Earlie and I go where we will, 
and do as we choose. I for my own paht 
think that that is the privilege of riches, 
and Earlie is very rich indeed." 

"Earlie is " said the doctor. 

"Lord Oakshott," said Dixie. 
"Ho! I see," said the doctor; but he 
did not see one bit, for all that he said so. 
"You will see to the cold bandages/ 1 
continued the doctor, for Dixie had said 
nothing at all. 
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"Yes." 

"You had better let me send you a 
nurse." 

"I hate nurses," said Dixie. 

"Well, a Sister, then?" 

"I don't see, myself, what we want with 
a Sister; but perhaps you had better send 
one. I will watch the young gentleman 
until she comes. Good-night." 

The doctor thought this a strange arrange- 
ment, but he departed to a Home near by, 
and sent a Sister off post haste. 



CHAPTER XL. 

dickie's nueses. 

" How is he, Miss ? " said the Sister quietly, 
as soon as she had taken off her wimple 
and come to the bed. 

"I don't like him at all," said Dixie in 
a matter-of-fact way. "He won't hold his 
hand still for me to feel his pulse: and he 
is wandering also. There is something more 
than a fracture, I fear." 

Certainly this young man was very ill, 
and entirely out of his mind. He faced 
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the Sister very humbly, but to Dixie he 
always said, " Kiss me, darling." 

" That is the way he goes on," said Dixie. 
"I don't like it. I tell you fairly, Sister, 
that I don't like it." 

"My dear," said the Sister, "he does not 
mean any harm." 

" Any harm 1 " said Dixie ; " I don't sup- 
pose he does; I should think not. I mean 
medically. He is going to have a serious 
turn of delirium." 

" He is delirious now," said the Sister. 

It was perfectly evident. The poor young 
man was utterly beside himself with pain ; 
they could do nothing with him at all, 
for he kept crying out that his , back was 
broken, and that he must kiss Dixie before 
he died. 
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Dixie said to the Sister, 4 ~I had better 
kiss him, I dunk; ^ and the Sister said, "It 
would be much better." So she kissed him. 

** I wish Eariie would coo*e,~ she said, 
and then sat and waited. Her kiss had 
quieted this young man for a time 7 and 
they thought he was dying. 

"You hare been used to this, I see, 
Miss Prout," said the Sister. 

" I ! Oh yes ! In the Indian war in Arizona 
we had much worse cases than this — bless 
you, much worse. I was with cousin Marie 
then, and I used to help her to nurse the 
men. In Ariiona there was a young man 
just like this, who insisted on kissing me 
and Eariie before he died. That makes me 
superstitious, you know," 

11 Who is Eariie?" asked the Sister." 
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"Why, my father, Lord Oakshott," said 
Dixie. 

"How came you in the Indian war in 
Arizona?" said the Sister. 

"It was some speculation of Earlie's," 
she' answered; "some silver mines, I think. 
He made money, I know, because he gave 
me diamonds, and took me to Saratoga, 
and I hate Saratoga as badly as I do 
Brighton." 

"You do not care for pleasure, then," 
said the Sister, as Dixie thought with ulterior 
religious views, for Dixie by all accounts 
would be made horribly rich by the mad 
nobleman. 

"Oh yes, I do, though," said Dixie: "I 
do most mortally like to be fine. I want to 
go on the stage, but Earlie won't stand that." 
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"But yon are religious, my dear," said 
the Sister. 

"Of course I am; aD good women are 
religious/' said Dixie. 

"And all good men," said the Sister. 

"I don't know anything about that, not 
being a man mysel£ Earlie is a good man, 
in my opinion, but he is not considered a 
religious man. He will spend hundreds of 
thousands of pounds on the Church: you 
know he intends to do so ; he is going to re- 
store our Abbey ; but I can do anything with 
him except make him go to church when he 
does not want to. Why, here is Earlie!" 

In fact, Lord Oakshott having, for no 
earthly purpose which anyone ever dis- 
covered, taken a boat at Westminster stairs 
and gone to Rotherhithe, had now reap- 
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peared. That a young man lay groaning 
heavily in his own bed was not a matter 
of the smallest surprise to him. It was 
rather a nuisance, certainly, because he wished 
to compose a song on the Thames at mid- 
night. It was never written, as far as I 
can find. The only fragment of it which 
I can find consists merely of the lines — 

"I floated on the stream at the midnight hour, 
And I " 

We cannot find any more. It is a terrible 
loss to literature, no doubt, but our readers 
will be spared it. He declares that he 
wrofe it all out at Baden. If he did, he 
left it there, or lost it ; we can find no trace 
of it at all. 



CHAPTER XLI. 



1STER CAMILLA. 



Lord Oakshott approached the bed, and 
looked at the young man. Then he said, 
"Dixie, leave the room; 1 ' and Dixie did so, 

"My dear Madam/' he said to the Sister, 
" what do you think of this case ? " 

" It seems going very badly ; he cannot 
lie on his back." 

Lord Oakshott suggested reasons. 

"More than that," said the Sister; "he 
cannot lie on his left shoulder." 
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" Let me raise him," said Oakshott, " while 
you pull his shirt down. I need not tell 
you to be gentle." 

They got him up and pulled down his 
shirt. Under the left shoulder was a large 
splinter of wood as long as your hand, 
which the doctors had unfortunately never 
observed; it was the splinter from the side 
spar of the ladder from which he had fallen. 

" Sister, go and send for the surgeon," 
said Lord Oakshott hurriedly. 

The Sister did so. She was not gone 
more than a minute. When she left the 
young man, he had a thin gold chain round 
his neck. She only saw his back, but it 
was perfectly evident that something hung 
on his breast suspended by it. When she 
came back, the chain was gone. 
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Oakshott had turned the young man over 
in bed. I have seen a dead man in his 
coffin look twenty years younger than he 
was when he died. And some say that 
people who are very ill sometimes look 
younger. I only know that Lord Oakshott, 
when he turned the young man over, saw 
in his haggard features no less a person 
than the lost Dickie. 

He saw it now for the first time; but 
round Dickie's neck was hanging a gold 
locket, very small, but set with diamonds. 
lie remembered what Dickie had said of 
it, nwl he knew how to open it. He did 
no, It contained a portrait of himself as he 
wa» at eighteen. 

He had fuuud the boy at last, but how ? 
The hoy wai to him only the mother's 
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son. He loved the boy now as he had 
always done; but now he had a gentler 
passion for the mother,- and a murderous 
hatred towards the father. The innocent 
old times were gone for ever. 

The Sister came back. "Madam/' he 
said, " I will wait until the operation is 
concluded; then I will go elsewhere." 

"Whither?" said the Sister quietly. 

" I cannot tell," said Oakshott ; " what 
does it matter ? " 

" It matters this much," said the Sister : 
"you have the look of Cain on your face, 
and so I wish to know where you are going. 
Oakshott ! Oakshott ! I knew your face so well 
once, that I know now that you are angry." 

"Why do you call me Oakshott?" he 
said, growing pale. 
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Owsiatr :esl lack igamsc :ae valL From 
everj qnaner of tae aearens his sins were 
coming on to Ms demoted head. While 
he had been writing fribbling poetry, specu- 
lating, and making sharp speeches in the 
House of Lords, the consequences of his 
actions had been developing themselves like 
dragons' teeth. They were coming on him 
now with a vengeance. His head was hot,, 
and his speech thick. 
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" Camilla ?" 

"Yes. Hush, now; we do not know 
who is listening." 

"I should not have known you." 

" Be quiet. You are watched, and your 
life is in danger. How did I coine here 
to-night, do you think ? " 

" I do not know." 

" I lied. I have been watching you and 
yours night and day. When I heard that 
there was an accident in your house, I 
said that the young man was a Romanist, 
so that I might get into it, I tell you, 
Oakshott, as you live by bread, that I care 
nothing about the young man at all. What 
was that which you have taken from 
him?" 

"Only a picture of myself, which he 

VOL. III. i 
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stole. This young man is my cousin's 
son. 

" And her son," said the Sister. 

"Yes," said Qakshott, "and her son." 

" Oakshott, our time is short," said Sister 
Camilla. "Po you love her?" 

"Yes." 

"Then mind Sir Arthur, for he has put 
the Cammoristi on you. In God's name, 
mind yourself. What will have you 
made?" 

"I did not make any; I wrote a song 
instead. I saw it the other day." 

" Like you," said Sister Camilla. " Then 
all your property will go to Sir Arthur." 

"I suppose so; but I am dazed and 
stunned/' 

" Here are the doctors," said Sister Camilla. 
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And in one moment she was the decorous 
Sister of Charity. 

The operation was very tedious and long, 
but successful. The young man was laid 
on his back in bed again, and the doctors 
were congratulating one another, when the 
lunatic Lord Oakshott did one of his most 
lunatic acts. 

He said to the Sister of Charity : " Camilla, 
one kiss. The world is closing round me. 
The consequences of my own actions are 
now reaching me." 

The Sister, to the astonishment of the 
doctors, said — 

" Oakshott, if you see that, and will act 
upon it, you are safe still. I will kiss you." 

"I see it — I see it all now. I see 
what I ought to have done, and I see that 
i 2 
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I have not done it. Kiss me, and let 
me go." 

"Whither?" said Sister Camilla. 

"To the hell which I have created for 
myself by negligence," said Oakshott; "a 
hell of misery and still possibly of crime." 

So he passed out, leaving them wondering 
what he meant. 

And as he went along he kept saying to 
himself, " After all she loved him. For her 
sake and for her son's sake, No ! " 



EL. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

WORSE THAN MURDER. 

The House of Commons sat very late that 
night, and so he was sure of young Brogden, 
who was the sort of member that would 
sit the seat of his trousers out if there was 
the remotest chance of his getting his oar 
in. Oakshott told the doorkeeper that he 
wanted Mr. Granby Dixon and Mr. Brogden 
when they were disengaged. As it appeared 
that Mr. Granby Dixon was engaged in a 
violently acrimonious and personal debate, 
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and that Mr. Brogden wa3 to follow him, 
Oakshott wandered into the House of Lords, 
and took his place. 

It so happened that Lord Roversdale 
had got on to the railway business again, 
and had been pitching into (I hope that is 
not vulgar) several noble lords, not one of 
whom by a singular accident happened to 
be present. On Lord Oakshott's appearance 
Lord Roversdale instantaneously saw his 
quarry, and said that, seeing the noble lord 
in his place, he would presently ask him — 
something or another, but something very 
disagreeable, on a matter of detail. 

Lord Oakshott immediately rose. "My 
lords," he said, " I am not prepared for 
debate to-night. I have had a heavy blow, 
a very heavy one. On any other night but 
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this I would engage in battle with my 
friend Lord Roversdale, but I think that I 
am addressing you for the last time." 

Then he walked out of the House. 

He was scarcely in the lobby when Lord 
Roversdale had his hand on his shoulder. 

"Oakshott, what is this?" 

" Ruin ! " said Oakshott. 

"Financial?" 

"No, domestic." 

" Can I do anything ? " said Lord Rovers- 
dale. 

"Yes, you can blow my brains out," 
said Oakshott. 

When a man tells you that the only thing 
you can do for him is to blow his brains out, 
you naturally consider that his affairs, whether 
domestic or pecuniary, are in a bad way. 
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Lord Roversdale therefore left Lord Oakshott, 
with a parting shake of the hand. 

Granby Dixon and Brogden were in the 
passage of the House of Commons now. 
They both looked at one another as Oak- 
shott came up. 

He looked fearfully wild : they both noticed 
it as he came to them. Granby said — 

" Oakshott, what have you been doing?" 

" Nothing as yet," he said. " I have 
found Dickie, and I wish to make my will." 

"Oakshott," said Granby, "you promised 
me that you would not do anything with- 
out consulting me." 

" Well, I will not, then. I only want 
Brogden to make my will ; and I want 
you to witness it. Come in here ; I know 
this hotel, — we can have a quiet room." 
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Under the belief that he was in one of 
his mad moods, they went in with him. He 
did not seem to be mad at all. His lips 
were very dry, and he called for some soda- 
water. "Will you listen, Brogden?" he 
said. 

Brogden wrote down his last will and 
testament. 

" I leave everything of which I am possessed 
to the young man now lying at Comfrey's 
Hotel, in my lodgings, under the name of 
Signor Riccardo, who is my cousin Sir 
Arthur's boy." 

" Oakshott I " said Brogden. 

"With the exception of the following 
legacies," said he, savagely. " To Miss Prout 
I leave £50,000; to Mrs. O'Brien I leave 
£10,000; to Granby Dixon £10,000." 
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" I am no use here, then," said Granby ; 
"I can't witness the will." 

"The waiters can do it," said Oakshott. 
"That is all." 

"I will have this knocked together for 
you by to-morrow morning," said Brogden. 

" You will do it now, if you please/' said 
Oakshott. "I made one will before, which 
I opened the other day; and I have told 
Mrs. O'Brien where I secreted it. What 
fun it will be when she tries to steal it and 
finds it better to put it back." 

They dared not speak to one another 
before him. It had to be done, and it 
was done. The landlord of the house 
and one waiter were the witnesses. Then 
Granby said to him, " Where are you going, 
Oakshott?" 
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"To a place where you will never go," 
he answered — " to hell ! You will never 
see me again, old Granby — never, never 
more. Oh, my dear old Granby, after so 
many pleasant years, to part with you for 
a woman ! Granby, try to think kindly of 
me; God only knows how I love you." 

Brogden knew nothing of tragedy, so he 
was very much surprised at what followed. 
In an instant Granby Dixon had seized 
Lord Oakshott's arm. 

" Oafoftott, is it done ?." he said. 

"No. But he has beaten her again." 

" We had better go, Brogden," said 
Granby quietly. " Good-night, Oakshott. I 
shall see you to-morrow/' 

And they went away. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



THE BLACK NIGHT. 



People generally go to bed at night, and 
so it is by no means improbable, as regards 
the reality of fiction, that Mrs. O'Brien was 
in bed. At all events she was, fiction or no 
fiction; and all her servants were in bed 
also, when there came a terrible knocking 
at the door. 

Not a soul moved. Mrs. O'Brien thought 
that it was the woman who lived next door, 
and who could upset a decision of Lord 
Ponsance's by getting • into her husband's 
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house. The cook thought that it was fire, 
but having smelt down the stairs and found 
no smell, thought that it was a drunken man 
who would leave off soon. The rest of the 
servants slept the sleep of the just, until 
the fourth round of the knocking. 

Then the servants began to think that 
something was the matter. The second 
housemaid at once departed through the 
dormer window to the top of the house, 
and wandered about on the roofs of the 
neighbouring houses in her nightgown, 
until she was dexterously rescued by a fire- 
escape. The cook lay in bed and yelled, 
but the page (a singularly clever boy) put 
on his trousers and thought of opening 
the door. He not only thought of doing 
it, but he did it. 



*v 
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In front of it he found Granby Dixon. 
" Confound you, you young monkey, go and 
rouse your mistress, and tell her that Mr. 
Granby Dixon is here and must see her 
at once — instantly." 

Granby went into the dining-room, and 
the boy went upstairs. In three minutes 
Mrs. O'Brien was with him. She spoke 
first : — 

" Granby, are they off?" 

"No." 

"Thank God!" 

" Let us thank God when we are through 
it. What new thing does Oakshott know 
to-day?" 

She bared her arm to him, — there was 
ecchymosis all over it. 

"The devil !" said Granby. 
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"Arthur has beaten my daughter savagely 
to-day, and I got these wounds in defending 
her. Oh God ! Granby — save us, save us ! 
We have no hope but in you. I only came 
home to sleep for a few hours. She will 
go to Oakshott, and then I will hang 
myself." 

Granby leant against the mantlepiece for 
a little time, and then he said — 

"You know that Dickie is found ?" 

"No/' 

" I feel certain of it — never mind why," 
said Granby. " Can we utilize his love for 
Dickie?" 

" I think not. If Dickie is found, Oak- 
shott's love for my grandson would only 
the more embitter him against Arthur. 
What shall we do, Granby? Only save 
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my daughter — for she, even she has turned 
on him, and she will go to Oakshott, and 
then Arthur will kill him/' 

"Oakshott will kill Arthur if we do not 
take care," said Granby. " Duchess, do 
you know that Oakshott loves her?" 

"My dear," said Mrs. O'Brien, "I know 
it to my cost." 

"Does she love him?" 

"That is a curious question to ask a 
mother about her married daughter." 

"I daresay," said Granby; "but answer it." 

" Yes." 

" Ho ! Can you think of any way by 
which we could get rid of Sir Arthur?" 

" Yes." 

"I was only joking," said Granby. 

"I was not," said Mrs. O'Brien. "I 
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will get rid of him fast enough — I have 
determined on that." 

" Madame ! Madame ! " 

" Yes, and Monsieur ! Monsieur ! " said 
Mrs. O'Brien. "His new yacht I beg of 
you." 

" I know nothing of that about which you 
speak, Mrs. O'Brien, I only want to save a 
terrible scandal. " 

" I also/' said Mrs, O'Brien. " The beast 
has abused her again, and if I was near 
him I would put a knife in his heart. Then 
I should be hung, and she would be free 
to marry Earlie; but there shall never be 
a scandal about our family. Granby!" 
"Yes, Mrs. O'Brien.'? 
"Go and knock Arthur up, and see if 
sbp is gone." 

VOL. III. K 
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" God bless an Irishwoman for wit/' 
said Granby. 

" Granby," said Mrs. O'Brien, " go to Oak- 
shott afterwards. I don't think that she 
will have gone straight to him — I don't 
think it, my dear. It never was in our 
family." 

Granby said " Good-bye,"" and went. He 
had his own opinions, and he went to Oak- 
shott first. 

The night porter admitted the Secretary 
to the Admiralty at once. He took a 
chamber candlestick, and he went into Lord 
Oakshott's bed- room. He was in bed, 
alone. 

"Oakshott," said Granby, "you are con- 
templating a terrible crime. Think." 

"I have thought," said Oakshott. "God 
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has behaved badly to me, and I defy 
Him." 

"But think of her." 

"Think of her! When do I ever cease 
doing so? Her face was black and blue 
this evening." 

"Then you have seen her." 

"For one instant I forced my way in. 
I told her that I had found her son." 

" Oakshott, if she comes to you, send her 
to my wife." 

"I will do nothing of the kind," he 
said. 

" Will you not pause ? " said Granby. 

" No, certainly not, I have made up my 
mind. I am going to make a widow of 
her, and then ask her to marry me." 

" But, Oakshott, that is vil^y/* 
K 2 
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"Is it not villany to strike her in the 
face? Now go, Granby: I have parted 
with you once before ; this must be the last 
parting. Remember that there was once 
a fantastic fool called Oakshott, and that 
he developed into a scoundrel and a 
murderer. I thought that boy had saved me, 
but I have relapsed. I am no longer fit 
company for honest men, — go." 

The good-natured fellow went at once to 
Sir Arthur. He was shown into that gentle- 
man's study directly, and found him in all 
the confusion of packing, among gun-cases, 
portmanteaus, and what not. His first 
words to Granby were — 

"I see you have come ; I expected you. 
Tell Oakshott that I cannot find a friend 
in London, my character is so infernally 
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bad. I shall be at Cherbourg in less than 
a week, where I know plenty of French 
officers who will act. Have you seen her ? " 

"Who?" 

" Lady Oakshott. I suppose she has 
gone to him in preference to her mother; 
for, to tell you the truth, my dear Granby, 
that mother of hers, with all her affection 
for her, led her the devil's own life, and 
made uncommonly lively times of it for 
me. She forced Marie on to the stage 
against her will, and she was always coming 
between us. After railing at Oakshott for 
years, she turned in his favour ; it is all one 
now. The world need know nothing at all 
about it unless you cackle; but the fact of 
the matter is, that there is another lady in the 
case now, and that Mrs. O'Brien, our dear 
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duchess, found it out, told her daughter, 
and there were tears. Tears exasperate 
me, and I lost my temper and came to 
a physical explanation with Lady Oakshott. 
The old woman interfering, I gave her 
some of it for herself. Lady Oakshott 
has been gone five hours. Do I under- 
stand you that Oakshott has sent no 
message ? " 

" None." 

"I wish he had, because then I could 
have chosen my weapons. It will be the 
same thing in the end: he must die before 
he marries that girl, because I have pressing 
need to be Earl of Oakshott, and this is 
a justifiable plea for making myself so. 
As to the poor old beggar, I really bear no 
malice; I don't think that he is worth it in 
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any way. Granby, you study human nature, 
and I wish that you will explain this to 
me. I was very fond of that woman until 
very lately. What has maddened me is, 
that I always knew her heart was with him 
and not with me. I know his plan perfectly 
well: he wants to kill me and marry her; 
I intend to kill him and be Lord Oakshott. 
Has the old fool made a will ? " 
" Yes, in favour of your son." 
" Well, that is not of much use." 
" You know that your son is found? " 
" I heard something of it from my valet. 
When he forced his way in to-day, he told 
her so, I believe. Some young cub. Who 
shall prove his identity ? He can't leave the 
entailed property away from me, and it would 
be a question with me whether it would be 
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worth my while to bother about the real 
estate. Let that be. Now I must really ask 
you to go, for I am for Southampton by the 
first train to-morrow morning. Good night." 

Granby Dixon was so appalled by the 
man's cool rascality, that he left him 
without telling him that he had seen 
nothing of Lady Oakshott. Then he went 
to Mrs. O'Brien again, and then once more 
to Oakshott. The poor lady had been 
heard of nowhere at all. In the grey of 
the morning, when the sparrows began 
chirping, the three — Oakshott, Granby, and 
Mrs. O'Brien — were sitting together, pale 
and haggard. 

It was a fearful case : each of the three 
knew what was in each other's mind, but 
none dared utter it. 
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Oakshott sat deadly pale, biting his lips, 
his hair dishevelled and his dress dis- 
arranged : he was such a terrible sight to 
look on, that the other two preferred to 
cast a stealthy glance at one another sooner 
than encounter his dreadful stare. He 
cowed them both. 

Mrs. O'Briens love had been rather 
feline, but she loved desperately well, with 
all her faults. She looked at Granby with 
the muscles in her face panting and throb- 
bing, as though with a thirst for the 
water of tears which would not come. 

Granby's face expressed nothing but 
profound sorrow and alarm; he was, how- 
ever, the first to speak after the meeting. 

"The unhappy lady," he said, "has been 
terribly tried, and we must look facts in 
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the face and prepare for the very worst. 
My last hope was that she was gone to 
Mrs. Dixon, but such is not the case. It 
is totally impossible to say where she has 
gone." 

" She is my daughter," said Mrs. O'Brien; 
"and has very properly gone to the river." 

There was a dead silence for a minute. 
Had the three known what was in store 
for her, they might have wished that it 
were so. 

This unhappy lady had been so terribly 
ill-used that we cannot calculate on her 
mind being perfectly balanced. Her natural 
course was to go to her mother, and had 
she done so everything would have been 
perfectly right. She has gone somewhere 
else. I can only travel over that ground 
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ten times over. She was heavily braised 
on the face, and, when she left Sir Arthur, 
was wild in her demeanour. She would 
most certainly be stopped by the police : 
that is our hope. 

" If," said Oakshott hoarsely, " she is 
found again, I will let that wretch live to 
complete his crimes." 

"And ? " said Granby. 

" No," said Oakshott. 

" Well, God send you better thoughts," 
said Granby hurriedly, for her mother was 
present. " I wish you would tell me this. 
Was she ever mad in America ? " 

" He says she was, but his mouth is 
full of lies. There was enough to drive 
an ill-used woman mad among those 
whooping devils." 
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"I wish you would tell the truth about 
that American business. They say that 
Miss Prout dressed in man's clothes." 

" I won't tell the truth further than this. 
Lady Oakshott and Miss Prout are the 
two most pure, excellent, and noble ladies 
in the world. Lady B did the same." 

" Well, the hour is come to act, and 
we must rouse the police at once. We 
have used our own powers as far as we 
can. I for my part have very great mis- 
givings." 

There was a short pause, and they heard 
the sound of rather hurried steps in the 
street: they passed the door and then 
returned, but at so long an interval that 
Granby with some strange instinct waited 
hat in hand before he started on his errand. 
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Granby told me a long time after that the 
steps were like those of a naval officer 
walking fast on his watch to warm himself. 

The footsteps paused at the door, and 
they looked at one another. There was a 
cautious ring at the area bell Mrs. 
O'Brien's boy, who, finding that there was 
mystery and trouble in the house, would 
have died sooner than go to bed, and had 
indeed been listening all the time, answered 
promptly. 

They heard a man's voice at the door, 
and heard him ask for Mrs. O'Brien at 
once. They all .three stood together, and 
Oakshott said, "The end has come now." 

A tall, brown-faced man entered thtf 
room — evidently a sailor. Granby and Mrs. 
O'Brien knew him',, but Oakshott did not; 
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Granby held his breath, and got hold 
of Oakshott/s arm, and whispered " Hush ! 
By heaven, it is O'Dowd ! " 

" It is a bad time to call on a lady, Mrs. 
O'Brien, especially on a lady so little known 
as yourself: but the fact is that I was 
ordered to the West Coast of Africa for 
three years with my first ship, in conse- 
quence of my aunt's wig coming off at 
Mrs. Rickaby's party. So my engineer 
(we are among friends) nocked a crack in 
the bottom of one of his pistons. Though 
passed in steam in the first class, I 
can't tell how he did it. I had to put 
back, and it will take two months to 
mend; so I got leave to go and see my 
aunts at Croydon : I went to Lady Kathleen 
and Lady Nora O'Brien." 
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" Hope ! " shouted Granby. 

The astonished sea-captain looked at the 
Secretary with mingled feelings of deep awe 
and profound wonder. With a view to 
avoiding the West Coast, he was very par- 
ticular indeed. 

"And we were sitting at supper last night, 
when there came a knock at the door, and 
when it was opened in came Lady Oakshott, 
and said, "Kinswomen, I have come to 
you for protection. Take me in and send 
some one to my mother, to tell her that 
after his usage of her I should only 
bring more trouble on her head from 
him if I went to her. Ask her to come 
to me." 

Granby was the first man to recover his 
presence of mind : he dashed at Captain 
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ODowd, seized him by the throat, and 
rocked him to and fro. 

For a young captain on his promotion 
to be seized by the throat and rocked to 
and fro by a Secretary of the most impor- 
tant is doubtless complimentary, but it is 
also puzzling. Captain O'Dowd had a 
strong idea that Granby was drunk ; but 
when Granby shook his fist in his face, 
and asked what he meant by talking about 
the West Coast of Africa, it became plain to 
him that Granby was mad. When Granby 
began laughing to prevent himself crying, 
he began to think that there was method 
in his madness. 

"You shall never go to the West Coast 
while I live/' said Granby. "OT)owd, my 
dear fellow, look at him with his arm round 
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her, and she crying on his breast. Think 
of the suspicions which poisoned her life ; 
think of her terrible temptations; think of 
her wasted life ; think of the hell from which 
you have saved us this night; and think 
that if there is one spark of gratitude in 
Oakshott or in myself, you will feel the power 
of it. You have done better by this night's 
work than if you had won fifty brilliant 
frigate actions. You shall go to the Medi- 
terranean/' 

Captain O'Dowd was very glad to hear it, 
and determined to get married before he went 
to sea, which would give him a month's 
honeymoon. As for all the things which 
Granby told him to think about, he knew 
absolutely nothing about them, but deter- 
mined to consult his aunts. Moreover, he 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE MEETING AT LAST. 

Lady Oakshott, as we see, had never gone 
to Oakshott at all. She had fled, but she 
had fled to her quaint, good, Irish aunts. 

This act of hers occasioned what is called 
by Granby, who told me this story, " the 
poker watch." Lady Kathleen and Lady 
Nora sat up alternately all night with the 
drawing-room poker, determined to inflict 
summary vengeance on Sir Arthur, should 
he appear. He never did. Had he done 
L 2 
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so, Father Moriarty would have been ready 
for him. They had a still more dangerous 
enemy, however, in Oakshott. 

1 believe that his intentions were not 
good: I am afraid so. He wanted her to 
come away with him, and he went to see 
hen He was received by Lady Nora. 

" The top of the morning to you, my 
Lord Oakshott," she said. "And so you 
have proved Dickie's identity, and left him 
and Dixie your money. Don't alter your 
will, and there will be a match with them 
as sure as you're born, pretty lovers." 

"Lady Nora, I came here to see Lady 
Oakshott. Can I see her ? " 

"If I had my way, you would only see 
her through convent bars," said Lady 
Nora; "but Kathleen is sentimental, and 
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she and the good father have consented. 
I'll send her down." 

In that little room there was a more 
terrible tragedy going on than in most 
others. Oakshott was left alone. 

Mad with love, mad with hate, he was still 
waiting to propose one crime and execute 
another. 

The room was nearly dark — there were 
only two candles in it. He paced up and 
down. 

There was a rustling of silk in one 
corner as she came in. His heart went 
short and thick, and his mouth was dry. 
His life had come into the room. Women 
cannot understand this; men can. 

"My darling, I am come for you." 

" Oakshott, you must go away." 
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" After so many years ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you hate me ? " 

"Oakshott, you know that I love you." 

" Could you come to me if he were 
dead?" 

" Yes, but not if he died by your hand. 
If you were to kill him, directly or indi- 
rectly, I would never see you again. You 
have found ray child ?" 

" Yes ; not one kiss for that, my darling ? " 

"Not one/' 

"May I kiss your feet?" 

"No." 

"It is not much to ask." 

"But it is too much. You must go. 
Where is he?" 

"At Cherbourg with his new yacht." 
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" Now you must go," said Lady Oakshott. 

"Yes, I will go," said Oakshott; "but 
you must make me a promise, or neither 
of us leaves the room alive." 

He put his back against the door. 

"I know that you love me well enough 
to kill me," she said; "but what is the 
promise ? " 

"That you will never take vows." 

"I certainly shall not," she said; "you 
may depend upon that." 

" Good-bye," said Oakshott. 

" Oakshott, one word more. You told my 
mother and Granby Dixon, on that black 
night when I ran away from him for the 
first time, that if I was found you would 
spare him." 

"Well, I did." 
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" You swore it. Will you break your 
vow?" 

" If he were dead, would you marry 
me?" 

"Emphatically, no. T would not bring 
such sorrow and misery on you. I tell you, 
Oakshott, that I am not to be trusted — look 
me steadily in the face." 

He did so. 

" Edward," she said, " he has led me a hard 
life, but I have led him a very bad one ; he 
was never sure of me since that night." 

"Forget it, in God's name." 

She set her mouth and made a sound so 
low that it could scarcely be heard by the 
listening Lady Kathleen, who had her ear 
at the key-hole the whole time: a sharp 
double movement in staccato, probably in 
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C, but ending with the wild wail, of the 
Coyote. It was the Apache war-cry. Oakshott 
covered his ears. 

"Forget! forget!" 

"I cannot. I have never been safe since 
that night. See what Arthur has had to 
suffer. Will you spare him for my sake, 
Edward ? " 

" Yes, before God I will/' And so they 
parted. 

Lady' Kathleen, who slept with her sister, 
inquired of Lady Nora, as soon as they were 
in bed, "what devil's devarsions they had been 
up to amongst 'em in America." Lady Nora 
hoped the saints might make her bed, and 
that she might die in it. Lady Kathleen 
deponed that she had heard Lady Oak- 
shott trying to raise the devil, but that Lord 
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Oakshott stopped her. There was no peace, 
she said, for a religious woman among these 
English, and the sooner they got back to a 
decent and civilized country, like Galway or 
Connemara, the better : in which sentiment 
the other sister emphatically agreed. 




CHAPTER XLV. 

OAKSHOTT AGAIN. 

Dickie had got quite well. Dixie was 
tired of London, and Mrs. O'Brien rather 
thought that, she would like to see Oak- 
sh6tt Castle ; in consequence of which Lord 
Oakshott made a move in his own fortress, 
and took not only Dickie and Dixie, but 
Mrs. O'Brien herself down to Oakshott. 

It so happened that the Lord of Lipworth 
had a very particularly grand party at this 
time, a fact for which you will see the 
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reason of mentioning directly. Lord Oak- 
shott got his own party to Poole, and then 
made the brilliant discovery that it was 
blowing a gale of wind. 

The firs were tossing and tearing, the 
sea. lavender was bending, and the sea 
aster was nearly torn up by its roots. A* 
drive over to Oakshott did not seem a very 
pleasant matter. He went to look at his 
carriage, and found that his coachman had 
brought a waggonette. 

" We shall be blown out of it, Sam," 
he said. 

"The Lord of Lipworth is here, my 
lord," said Sam, "and he i3 going to 
face it." 

"Where is he, Sam?" 

"In the Nelson room, my lord." 
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Oakshott at once went in. 

" My dear Cardinal," he said, <c what 
brings you out in such weather?" 

" 1 came to fetch Lady Oakshott from 
the train," said his Eminence : " how shall 
we get home?" 

" Has Lady Oakshott gone to you, then ? " 
said Lord Oakshott. 

" Not at all. I wish that she had. She 
is by no means likely to come to us. She 
refuses vows. Oh, here she is." 

So she came in, grey, beautiful, magni- 
ficent. She gave Oakshott a smile and 
said not one word, even of common civility. 
But the smile was worth all words. 

He knew that she loved him, but would 
not sin for him, not if he were to lie cold 
and dead at her feet He refused to 
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believe all reports about her intellect. One 
thing only, as he thought, divided this man 
and this woman — the life of a worthless 
hound. 

" I will get his Eminence to drive us 
over to Oakshott soon/' she said, "for I 
very much want to see my mother." 

At this moment the window, a French 
one, blew open, and the lock of it cut her 
sharply on the forehead : she was stunned 
and dazed for a moment, and in that time 
Oakshott had his arm round her waist and 
had said, "My darling, are you hurt?" 

She put him quietly away. "The wind 
is blowing very heavily," she said, "and I 
am uot much hurt. Your Eminence, we had 
better drive home through it." 

His Eminence, who was a discreet man, 
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had not noticed the small indiscretion which 
Lord Oakshott had committed. He would 
have been most awfully angry if he had 
seen it, but he was looking at the weather, 
out of another window than that which was 
blown open. 

"It is the greatest gale for forty years," 
he said. 

(It always is the greatest gale for forty 
years; but, in the name of heaven, why 
forty ?) 

Lady Oakshott stepped out of the room 
and had an interview with her mother, not 
long, and by no means important. Then 
the two carriages started over the down. 

At Dixon's bars they were to separate, 
and then his Eminence was very much 
surprised. 
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" CardiLlal, ,, said Lady Oakshott, in a 
whisper, " will you let me go to ray mother?" 

"But to his house?" said the Cardinal. 

" Yes ; I want to go to my mother. I 
am fearfully ill." 

" Go then, but never leave her." 

"No; depend on that, Cardinal." 

She got into the Oakshott carriage and 
nestled beside her mother. 

No one of the Oakshott party wondered 
at all She had met her mother, and it 
was natural that she should go with her. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

AN UNWELCOME FRIEND. 

Oakshott drove. Dickie and Dixie .nestled 
together to keep away from the wind, you 
will understand. They got over the down 
very well, and when they saw the tower 
Oakshott said — 

" I will keep my light burning to-night. 
Mrs Prout has been doing it lately; I will 
watch up there to-night." 

" You will have a windy night of it/' said 
Mrs. O'Brien, 
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" Well, it is a gale," said Lord Oakshott ; 
" and/' he added, taking out his little baro- 
meter, "it is going to blow harder." 

There was a very pleasant dinner in the 
hall; then Oakshott went up to his tower 
and smoked, 

The wind was wilder and wilder. They 
all said that it was the worst gale 
for forty years (the usual forty). It was 
certainly the worst for three. Oakshott sat 
in his tower and smoked, with the light 
burning. 

Part of the room was very dark, and 
Oakshott heard a movement in it. He 
smoked on. 

There was a flash and a crack of a pistol. 
Oakshott had heard the click and had moved. 
The bullet went into the wall; in another 
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moment he had Borichi by the throat, and 
was holding him down. Borichi struggled 
terribly, but Oakshott managed him. In 
the struggle the light was overthrown, and 
the room left in total darkness. 

"Borichi, you have tried to kill me." 

" You seduced my sister." 

" You lie ; she is as pure as your 
mother." 

" Will you give word, Earlino ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then kill me. I was wrong. But kill me 
yourself, Earlino. Earlino, dear, do not let 
them hang me. We loved one another once." 

" Yes." 

" Earlino, kill me yourself." 

"Why did you try to kill me?" 

" Earlino, the Cammoristi are against you, 
M 2 
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but Sir Arthur used his influence to have 
me set on you." 

There was a flash of light in the darkened 
room, and a shivering of the windows. The 
coastguard had fired. There was a ship in 
the bay. 

"Borichi," said Oakshott, "will you earn 
your life ?" 

" Yes." 

"Then get up. You were the finest 
swimmer in Naples. Come and save your 
life." 

"I will do so, Eatlino." 

Another shot from the coastguard. 

" Then come, we must haste. Can you 
find your way? How dark it is! Take 
my hand. Mind the steps. This is an 
awfully dark night for our bay." 
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They passed swiftly down into the dining- 
room. 

"Two shots from the coastguard," said 
Oakshott. " Out all hands. The gentleman 
and I had a little difference upstairs. He 
is going to do wonders for me." 

Dickie looked at him. "Why, that is 
my friend Borichi, the tenor. He was in 
the ." 

"Psh! Psh!" said Borichi; "we are 
assassins who go to war, are we not ? My 
lord is one of us, and has escaped execution. 
Let us go out to this ship, then ; if I have 
failed in one thing, I may succeed in another." 

It was not very far to the beach, and 
they were very soon there — Oakshott, Borichi, 
Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, Dickie, and 
Dixie. The fishermen were walking up and 
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down, wondering where she would come 
on shore. For she was there in the bay, 
fighting for her life — she a tortured and 
desperate ship, in her last agony. 

To some English people ships are like 
human beings ; to others they are no more 
than wood. This ship was a mere beautiful 
schooner of 250 tons, and she was making 
such a noble effort to claw out to sea, that 
every fisherman saw that a real genius was 
in command of her. 

" I am sorry/' said old Prout, " that your 
lordship has put your light out to-night, the 
first time for so many years. If she could 
have kept that light in a line with St. 
Albans, she might have got inside the reef." 

Oakshott looked at his tower. The light, 
the old beacon of his fishermen, was out, 
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and the tower stood dark against the rising 
moon. 

In his struggle with Borichi the lamp had 
been overturned. Truly, his sins and negli- 
gences were coming on his head now. 

The pretty little ship could not do her 
work. The sea, her perpetual enemy, lifted 
her over the reef, but the terrible crack 
which the sailors heard, told of her doom. 
Her diving and plunging were over for ever. 
She sunk inside the reef, and she sunk at 
once. The men were swimming and drown- 
ing, and then three or four men came out 
like heroes. 

Lord Oakshott, Dickie, Borichi, and two 
fishermen were in the water at once. The 
poor little thing of a schooner knocked about 
a deal of wreck as she went to pieces. Lady 
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'Oakshott and Dixie stood on the shore with 
the fishermen's wives. 

In the midst of the violent breaking of 
the waves, in the midst of the awful con- 
fusion of the wreck, Oakshott got hold of 
one man and held to him. The wreck 
knocked them about, and Oakshott's man 
got a terrible blow on the head. Oakshott 
held to his man as long as consciousness 
lasted, but at last, when he was practically 
dead, he and his man were washed on 
shore together. 

The fishermen's wives gathered round 
them, but they were parted by Mrs. O'Brien, 
Lady Oakshott, and Dixie. 

" Two dead men, my ladies," said an 
old fisherman's wife. " Our dear lord is 
one— but who is the other?" 
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A scream went through everyone's head. 
It came from Lady Oakshott. Before her, 
clutched shoulder to shoulder, lay on the 
sand, Oakshott, who should have been her 
husband, and Arthur, who was her husband. 

A sailor examined them. " I fear that 
they are both dead," he said to Lady Oak- 
shott and Dixie. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

THE RECONCILIATION. 

That very remarkable young lady, Miss 
Prout, emphatically called the sailor a stupid 
old thing, and had both Sir Arthur and 
Lord Oakshott carried into the inn. 

" They are neither of them dead, I teli 
you," said Dixie, impetuously. " I ought 
to know a dead man when I see one ; I 
have seen more than all of you put to- 
gether. Keep their heads up as you carry 
them. Lady Oakshott, you attend to Sir 
Arthur— you know how ; I will mind Earlie." 
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The simple sailors had seen a great deal 
of this kind of thing in their time, but 
they now witnessed something they had 
never seen before. 

Lady Oakshott they had known in old 
times: she was now a grey, bent woman. 
Dixie Prout they had known also: she was 
now a brilliant and splendid beauty, who, 
it was said, had been carrying everything 
before her in London. The greatest lady 
in the land had recognized her. 

But here she and Lady Oakshott were 
ordering them all about, and showing a 
knowledge of details of which they knew 
nothing at all. 

That Dixie Prout might know something 
about nursing was one thing to them, but 
Lady Oakshott was a still greater puzzle. 
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She had been a lady, her mother was a 
duchess ^as good a duchess as any of them, 
they thought), and here she was hurry- 
ing to and fro, and giving the most extra- 
ordinary directions. 

Neither Sir Arthur nor Lord Oakshott was 
dead, as it very soon appeared. They were 
put in different beds, and they both re- 
covered. The fishermen who were crowding 
into the room heard Dixie Prout and Lady 
Oakshott talking. 

" Dixie, dear," Lady Oakshott said, " see 
if anyone can scrape some lint. Arthur 
has got a scalp wound, and it goes on 
bleeding. " 

" Get a cobweb, some of you fools," said 
Dixie to the fishermen. " Riccardo, here you 
are; get a cobweb, Dickie, and ice — never 
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mind what — Sir Arthur may bleed to 
death." 

Dickie, with the dexterity of the nation 
with which he had been bred, dashed up- 
stairs and found any number of cobwebs 
in the maid's room. That young woman, 
being of nervous temperament, had interned 
herself, so to speak, at the first mention of 
disaster. Seeing from under the clothes a 
very handsome young man in the bed-room, 
on the top of a chair, clawing wildly at the 
ceiling, she conceived that her room had 
been invaded by a lunatic. She therefore 
(I think most properly) yelled three times at 
the top of her voice. Dickie fled with his 
hands full of cobwebs, and everything would 
have gone right had the young woman kept 
in bed. 
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She did nothing of the kind. She was 
mortally determined that no one, let alone 
her sweetheart, should ever have it in his 
power to say that a young man had been 
in her bed-room and that she had not 
resented it. She burst out of bed, wrapped 
the bed-clothes round her, and pursued 
Dickie* screaming violently. 

She never got into the room into which 
Dickie had passed. The fishermen's wives 
got hold of her and took her back to bed. 
She was obliged to confess, when she was 
quiet that the young mau had not offered 
to say a word to her* 

When Dickie got in with the cobwebs, 
J*dy Oakshott was sitting on the bed and 
holding Sir Arthur s head up, wiping it with 
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" Thank you, sir/' she said, as she put 
the cobwebs on Sir Arthur's head ; " you 
may have saved his life for aught I know. 
His life is very dear to me, more dear 
than you can ' tell." 

Dickie, who was at the other side of 
Sir Arthur, said — 

" Mother ! Mother ! don't you know me ! " 

" Mother ! Know you ! Yes, I know you 
as Riccardo the singer." 

" I should know you among ten thou- 
sand." 

" I do not know you," she said hurriedly, 
with fluttering hands. " I had a little 
Richard once, but he is dead, or worse 
than dead. Your voice is not his, your 
face is not his. Look into my eyes." 

Dickie did so. 
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" Yes, they are his eyes, but you are 
not he." 

" Daughter ! " said a voice from behind. 

"Yes, mother." 

"That boy is your boy. Oakshott and 
I can prove it now." 

Mrs. O'Brien touched her daughter on 
the shoulder. 

"That is your son," she said. 

" Mother ! Mother ! you would not say 

such a thing if it were not true." 

" My daughter, no." 

" I will believe it, then. Hoop ! you 

devils of Comanches. Put your arm round 

your father's neck and hold him up. Dickie ! 

Dickie ! you must try to love me ! " 

" I lovo you now, mother. God only 

knows how I love you." 
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Sir Arthur had revived most wonderfully. 
He knew nobody, but he asked to go to 
sleep, and they gave him some stimulants 
and let him go. 

Then Mrs. O'Brien, Lady Oakshott, and 
Dickie were left by his bedside. 

"I know you now, Dickie," said Lady 
Oakshott. " Come and lay your head on 
my bosom." 

Dickie did so. The poor lady said nothing 

at all to him, but seemed pleased that his 

head should be there. The wind roared 

round the house, and Mrs. O'Brien watched 
her daughter with great anxiety. Lady 

Oakshott, who had been so keen and so 

shrewd at the beginning of the evening, 

now seemed dazed and stunned. 

Sir Arthur awoke. 

vol. in. N 
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"Arthur!" 

"Yes." 

"Do you know me?" 

"Marie, my darling." 

"Kiss me." And he did so. 

"I give you all I have left, Arthur. I 
give you the remains of my intellect." 

"Marie, I have been dead." 

"And I am going mad." 

" Marie, be still : I have much to say to 
you." 

"And I to you, but it must be said in 
Bedlam. Arthur, while my intellect lasts, 
will you promise me two things?" 

"Yes, if you will stay with me." 

"Will you forgive Oakshott?" 

" He put his light out, and tried to 
drown me." 
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" His light went out by pure accident. " 

"Do you say that he was the man who 
got hold of me on the wreck?" 

"Yes." 

" Ton are wandering again, my poor girl ! " 

"I am not," said Lady Oakshott. 

"I know you never sinned with him, and 
that boy is mine. Try to find him." 

" He is here. We have found him," said 
the poor lady. "My mother and Oakshott 
will give every proof." 

" Let me see the boy." Dickie bent over 
him. " Marie, I have behaved badly to you. 
I have led you a life fit to kill a woman. 
Marie, my darling, let us live more happily 
together in future." 

"Yes," said Lady Oakshott. 

Mrs. O'Brien, with her keen quick eye, 
N 2 
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bad watched matters, and was getting ter- 
ribly anxious. Her daughter, Lady Oakshott, 
was fluttering her hands about in a strange 
way, and when her husband said probably 
the first kind words he had said to her for 
some time, she saw a stare in her daughter's 
eyes which she did not at all like. There 
was silence for nearly a minute, during which 
the unhappy lady continued to button and 
unbutton the breast of her gown very rapidly. 
They say that a bird may light on the 
lower end of an Alpine snow-drift and bring 
down the whole avalanche. It is a trite old 
figure, used a hundred times, and possibly 
a perfectly untrue one, but let it serve once 
more. I cannot answer for such stories. I 
can answer, however, for the (I believe 
permanent) madness of a woman which was 
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caused by a sudden and ill-considered order 
of Frederick Charles two years ago. A thing 
very much similar occurred now. 

There was a shivering of the window glass. 
The coast-guard had fired. There was another 
ship in the bay. 

Lady Oakshott heard it. She rose, and 
from that moment her intellect left her for 
ever. She had refused sin with Lord Oak- 
shott, and she knew well that the rest of her 
life was doomed to the man who had beaten 
her and ill-treated her. The few kind words he 
had said to her were nothing : she had heard 
those words before. She had nursed her hus- 
band kindly and well. When the gun came, 
she rose and asked if Oakshott was alive. 

" Yes, dear," said her mother ; " and doing 
well." 
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Bang went another gun. 

" That is from Fort Commorin," said Lady 
Oakshott. "Save your scalps, ladies — save 
your scalps and your virtue. These are 
not Apaches : these are Commanches — they 
always come from that side. Arthur, the 
creeping devils are upon us. I tell you that 
that was a gun from Fort Commorin." 

Dixie was away from the other bed at 
once. " Lady Oakshott/' she said, " there are 
no Commanches here." 

" Who is this ? Dixie — child, you are a 
fool. You remember that night?" 

" I remember it very well, Lady Oakshott. 
I do not think anyone is likely to forget it/' 

" Where is Big Bear," said Lady Oakshott. 
" He was here last night ; he Was here to-day. 
Let us go and find him, or get to the fort." 
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"Lady Oakshott," said Dixie, "you are 
all abroad. Please be quiet; Earlie is re- 
covering. " 

"Earlie!" 

"Yes; Lord Oakshott. Do not get ex- 
cited." 

"Is Oakshott ill?" 

"Yes. Come away." 

Dixie had her on one side, and Mrs. 
O'Brien on the other, by now ; they got her 
outside. Then she began crying, "Edward, 
Edward, make for the fort ! " 

" Lady Oakshott," said Dixie, holding her 
among the wondering fishermen, "there is 
no fort. We are in England. All that hideous 
time is past — past for ever. Please re- 
member that there are no Commanches here. 
Why, Big Bear was killed; you must remember 
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that. Oh, thank God ! here is Granby Dixon. 
Mr. Dixon, Lady Oakshott has lost her mind ; 
pray help us." 

"Yes. Is Oakshott dead?" said Granby. 

"No. Help me with Lady Oakshott." 

" Commanches ! Commanches ! " screamed 
the unhappy lady. " Where is Big Bear ? 
He is here." 

Granby told me this. "The terrified 
fishermen had parted right and left, and 
Lady Oakshott cast off her mother and 
Dixie, and with her hair down stood 
alone. 

In one instant the whole quiet little village 
rang with the horrible staccato of the Apache 
war-cry. Then her mother got hold of her 
and got her away in one of the Oakshott 
carriages to Sir Arthur's house. From that 
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time she practically disappeared. The poor 
woman was mad. 

Granby Dixon says provokingly odd things, 
and although he is the soul of truth, one 
wonders where he gets them from. He says 
that on one occasion, in a war between the 
Apaches and Commanches, Arthur was on 
one side and Oakshott was on the other. 
He says (in private, that is to say at his 
club) that "Big Bear" was no other than 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Oakshott. 
This does not in the least degree fit with 
poor Lady Oakshott's exclamations, as 
pointed out to Granby himself. 

He said, "No'; I see; it does not fit. 
My theory must be wrong. Did you ever 
see Miss Prout in a low dress?" 

"No." 
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" Nor ever will, sir. She has got a bullet 
wound on the left shoulder, and she can't 
show, sir. She always wears a high dress. 
Now will jou have the goodness to tell me 
what those two lunatics were at in America? " 

I confessed my total and entire inability 
to give him one solitary hint. 

"I don't see my way to it, sir, at all. 
Arthur was up to no good, and Oakshott 
was up to no very great harm, possibly; 
the least said the soonest mended. You 
turned up the other night, like a regular 
stormy petrel as you are. She gave the 
Apache war-whoop in the street." 

"Could it not have been Commanche?" 
I said. 

" Not in the least, sir. One of the sailors, 
who had been well in the Apache country, 
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told me that she gave the whoop as well as 
an Apache. Depend upon it, sir, that those 
two cousins were at one another's throats, 
one with the Commanches and one with the 
Apaches, until Uncle Sam interfered between 
the two nations." 

"It seems to me not only improbable, 
but impossible," I said. " What object had 
they?" 

" Have you got any money ?" said Granby. 

" No." 

" Same here, at present. If you had, you 
might go into Eroba Silver. They found it;" 

" They found it?" 

"Yes. I don't know which of them 
actually found it, but they were both there 
together." 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 



THE WAR-CRY. 



Lord Oakshott's revival was less pathetic 
and less tragical in every way than that of 
Sir Arthur. He sneezed a great deal, and 
then he asked for Dixie, 

"I am here," she said. 

"I want Granby Dixon." 

"He is in London." 

At this time Dixie was called away to 
the scene at the other bed which has been 
given above; no one remained with him 
but Mrs. Prout. 
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"Prout," he said, "I shall never die in 
my bed/' 

"No one ever thought you would," said 
Mrs. Prout. 

"You ought to be glad of that," said 
Lord Oakshott. 

" Why ? " 

"Because I am in it now, and therefore 
I shall not die. Prout, tell me, is the man 
I saved alive?" 

"Yes, bad luck to him. Richard has 
gone up to the top of the house to get 
cobwebs to plaster his head with. He had 
better have gone to your brains." 

"Thanks; I like compliments. Ask the 
name of the man I saved." 

"It is Sir Arthur." 

"Arthur!" 
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"No other," said Mrs, Proat. "You can 
leave your tenantry for four years, neglect 
every dnty y and then drown yourself for a 
creature Eke that." 

"Nonsense. Arthur is not a bad fellow, 
not half a bad fellow, Proat. I wished to 
kill hrm, certainly, bat that has all been 
washed oat of my head. Is Marie with him?" 

"Yes, and her mother too/* 

"That is good. Pront, see that he is 
taken to Oakshott, not to his own house." 

" Why should he not go home ? " said Mrs. 
Pront. 

"The house has been uninhabited for so 
very long, and it always was damp. No, 
he must go to Oakshott Castle." 

"Very well, my lord," said Mrs. Pront. 

"What noise is that?" said Lord 
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Oakshott. "Tell the boys not to howl 
like that/' 

Alas! it was Lady Oakshott giving her 
wild Indian cry in the street. 

She repeated it, more clearly and more 
terribly than before; it was unmistakable 
now. 

Both men were out of bed in an in- 
stant, leaning on their dripping clothes with 
trembling fingers, and staggering as they 
did so. 

Prostrate as they were before, two mere 
heaps of humanity, they had a preternatural 
strength now. It was very odd that both 
these men had been sane five minutes before. 
Oakshott knew that he had saved Arthur's 
life, and Arthur scarcely realized it. Arthur 
only half knew what had happened to him : 
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that his son was found, and that his wife 
was in the first stage of hysterics. Though 
both of them were perfectly sane a minute 
before, they were both mad now. Granby 
Dixon's theory of their having been against 
one another does not quite hold good : from 
what followed, they were at all events 
together once. 

" Commanche ! Commanche ! " cried Sir 
Arthur. " Oakshott ! Oakshott ! see to Marie 
and Dixie. Where the devil are the car- 
bines ?" 

" In the rack," said Oakshott ; " I cleaned 
them when you were snoring, you fool. 
Look alive. Marie and Dixie, get your 
revolvers ready. I'll shoot you, my dears. 
There is one chance for Big Bear ; he is not 
beyond the creek yet. I'll give it mouth/' 
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He sent the Apache war-cry ringing 
through the rafters. It was answered feebly 
from a distance. It was the last ever heard 
of the unhappy Lady Oakshott. 

Thereby proving that Oakshott was not 
Big Bear, but that some one else was. " What 
the deuce those four were up to in America/' 
said Granby Dixon often, " I can't make out. 
They discovered the Arizoba Silver Mines, 
however, and so I have no right to inquire." 

As I have not the wildest idea about what 
those four did in America, I am perfectly 
unable to assist Granby Dixon in any way 
whatever. 



vol. in. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 



"de mortuis nil nisi bonum." 



Dixie had just seen Lady Oakshott into 
a carriage with her mother, when she heard 
the Apache war-cry ring out from the little 
inn. The poor child had been entirely 
upset by Lady Oakshott, and she lost her 
nerve. Among the wondering fishermen she 
cried out suddenly, " Oh God ! the Com- 
manches are on us ! " and rushed indoors. 
She lost her head quite. It was dark, and 
she had been frightened. , 
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"Give me the revolver, Earlie." 

Once more the war-whoop sounded 
through the village, and Oakshott took her 
in his arms. 

"The Commanches, Earlie! Arthur, kill 
me, kill me. Whoop again, dear; Big Bear 
is close by." 

Oakshott did so. 

" Is Bedlam broke loose ? " said Granby 
Dixon, walking into the room as if he had 
just come down St. James's Street. "Sir 
Arthur, will you give us a howl ? because, 
if my memory serves me rightly, you have 
a good voice, whereas Oakshott can't sing 
even his own poetry." 

"My Granby. Why, where are we?" 

"Well, you are at Oakshott at present 
you will be in Bedlam soon." 
o 2 
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"Now, Mr. Oakshott, perhaps you will 
have the goodness to retire." 

Dickie was going at once, but Granby 
planted his back against the door until he 
heard the Oakshott carriage drive away; 
then he let him out. 

"Now, you two lunatics," he said, "get 
into your respective beds and let us 
talk." 

As neither of the men had one word to 
say for themselves, they did so. 

A man in bed is at a fearful disadvan- 
tage. Either of them could have killed 
Granby; but they had been making great 
fools of themselves, and, moreover, were 
very ill ; and, moreover, they were horizontal, 
and Granby was perpendicular — a wondrous 
advantage. 



r 
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" I am going to give it to you two," 
said Granby. 

Lord Oakshott turned sulkily over in his 
bed. Sir Arthur said, t€ I wish the Com- 
manches had you." 

Granby said nothing to this at all: he 
went on : — 

"Now, you have been up to no good, 
you two, and I very much doubt if either 
of you will ever be up to much. What 
were you up to in America ?" 

Dead silence. I must beg you to remark 
that Granby had at this time not the re- 
motest idea that there was anything seriously 
wrong with Lady Oakshott; he would not 
have spoken in this style if he had known it. 

" I ask, what did you two do in America? 
Not one word. 
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" Now look here, you two/' continued 
Granby : " I don't say that you are two good 
fellows — that would be a lie. Oakshott used 
to be a good fellow; you, Arthur, are not 
a good fellow — you are a very bad fellow/' 

" Granby," said Sir Arthur, rising in 
bed, "if your father had left you a terrible 
legacy of hatred; if your father had pointed 
out to you that the only chance for honour 
and fame was Oakshott's death, what would 
you have done ? " 

"I should have immediately hit the old 
gentleman over the head with the fire-shovel," 
said Granby, not in the least degree discom- 
posed ; " and if that did not bring him 
to his senses, I'd have banged his head 
against the wall." 

"Your own father ?" said Sir! Arthur. 
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"Yes, and my grandmother too. I know 
all about that." 

"From whom?" 

" From Borichi. Do you think that you can 
truckle with such dogs and not be betrayed ? 
Oh, fool ! Do you know the name of the man 
who pulled you out of the sea to-night ? " 

" I don't remember now, though they told 
me ; I had my head cut ; it was one of 
the fishermen." 

"It was Oakshott." 

"Oakshott, is this true?" 

"Yes," said Oakshott, rising in his bed 

" Would you have done it if you had 
known it was I?" said Sir Arthur. 

"Yes. Arthur, I thought I could kill 
you when you ill-treated Marie ; I could 
not, and I cannot. Only be kind to her, 
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for I do love her dearly. I cannot get 
her, but I can get you both. Arthur, try 
to be better. Remember how we all stuck 
together when we had to cross the Com- 
uianche war-trail. Remember the affair iu 
the Ranche, when the Commanches were 
on us. You say that I came after Marie : 
that is perfectly true ; she is a necessity 
to me, but I would do her no harm. 
Arthur, let us be friends." 

Granby Dixon made his recurrent murmur 
to himself: "What the deuce did those 
four do in America ? n 

No answer will ever be given. If you 
ask Dixie, she talks about the weather. 
One thing is certain. At a great party a 
German professor asserted the theory that 
all the Indian war-cries were in C in alto. 
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Dixie at once, before an astonished assembly, 
remarked — 

"Molasses! It is not in C in alto at 
all. Here is the Apache war-cry. I 
ought to know it, for it was our war-cry 
at one time." 

She rang it out in that very polite 
assembly. Those who were round that 
great poet, Lord Oakshott, were very much 
surprised. His lordship was talking in a 
drawing-room voice with Lord Dum bled ore 
and Lady Bumbee. When Dixie committed 
her indiscretion by giving the war-whoop, 
he started up and capsized Lord Dumbledore. 

" Commanche ! Commanche ! " he cried. 
"Give the women their pistols." Society 
always allows poets to be mad. The society 
of London has withdrawn Lord Oakshott's 
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certificate. In the first place, they say that his 
poetry is too bad ; in the second, they say that 
he knows far more than he chooses to tell. 

Lady Kathleen O'Brien says that this is 
true of Dixie also. Dixie showed scalps 
which an American officer's lady had given 
her, as a curiosity to Lady Kathleen. The 
American officer had taken them at the 
death (by the American officer's own hand) 
of a terrific and awful chieftain, whom 
Dixie pleases to call the Swimming Opossum. 
As opossums never do swim, it may be 
conceived that this is a flight of fancy on 
Dixie's part. 

We must, however, return to Granby 
Dixon and his two patients. 

" What on earth is a man to do with two 
such fools as you?" said Granby. 
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" Put us in bed together, and let us talk 
it over/ 1 said Oakshott. 

"That would be scarcely safe," said 
Granby; "you might throttle one another, 
or I would. Arthur ! " 

« Yes." 

"Oakshott has saved your life to-night 
The going out of the light was a sheer 
accident." 

"I believe it." 

"It came singularly from your own act. 
You set the Cammoristi on Oakshott." 

"I did not." 

" Will you forgive him ? " 

"Yes, if he will forgive me." 

"I forgive you everything, Arthur," said 
Oakshott. 

"Then say not one word more about it/' 
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said Sir Arthur. "Listen to me, Granby. 
I have been nearer death than ever I was 
before. My son is found, and something 
else has happened." 

"What is that?" 

" Lady Oakshott has tried to murder me." 

" Arthur Oakshott, in heaven's name think 
of what you are saying." 

" I loved that woman," he went on, 
" before Oakshott did. I never loved any 
other woman. She was mad twice while 
I was with her. I used repression with 
her, I will allow that. Edward called it 
ill-treatment. Edward ! " 

"I hear you." 

"Do you remember the affair on the 
ford of the Colorado ? " 

"Yes." 
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"What did I do there ?" 

"You risked your life for mine, Arthur." 

"Why did I do so? Was it for love?" 

"There has been little love between us, 
Arthur." 

"I did it out of bitter hate, Oakshott. 
I knew that Marie would go mad, and that 
if I died you would marry her. I reserved 
that fate for you, believing that I should 
know that I was avenged when I was in 
hell." 

"Bedlam and Newgate \" said Granby 
Dixon. "We must have no such talk as 
this." 

" Hush, Granby ," said Sir Arthur ; . " your 
petty ways are not ours. Edward, I saved 
your life once, and you have saved mine 
to-day. We are square about that. For 
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Borichi to say that I set the Cammoristi on 
you is an infernal lie, that is what it is. 
Edward, if I had been a mean assassin, J 
have had your life in my hands a hundred 
times. Why, at the passage of the Ortona 
I could have cut you over ten times. Bet 
your life, Dixie would never have known 
which way the bullet went, for she was 
wounded herself." 

" That is true, Arthur," said Lord Oakshott. 

"Now I want to make a pact with you, 
Edward. Will you promise not to marry 
Dixie?" 

"Yes," said Lord Oakshott, "if you will 
make a promise that you will not marry 
your grandmother." 

"I want to make another pact with you. 
If I die, you will not marry Marie." 
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"No, I won't do that/' said Oakshott 
firmly. "She may be mad, as you say, 
but if she was sane enough to go to the 
altar I would marry her. My dear Arthur, 
why so many words. We both love the 
same woman. I have treated her as a 
sister, you as a wife. You and I and 
Marie and Dixie have been through two 
Indian campaigns together. My dear fellow, 
if you were to drop any time within the 
next twenty years, I should ask Marie to 
marry me. Do let us be friends." 

"Would you marry a lunatic?" said Sir 
Arthur. 

"Lunacy is only a matter of degree,* 
said Lord Oakshott. "For example, you and 
I are both as mad as hatters." 

"Now we are coming to common sense," 
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said Granby Dixon ; " I thought that we had 
deserted it for ever." 

"Yon," said Lord Oakshott, "are the 
most infernal noodle in creation ; you go 
on with your petty tracasseries, and do really 
nothing. Grand rascals like Arthur and 
myself may become Prime Ministers. You 
will never be Prime Minister, Granby." 

" I don't conceive I shall," said Granby ; 
" and I might say the same of you." 

"I don't knotv," said Oakshott; "I am 
a very thoughtful man. I have every quali- 
fication. I am of good family. I have 
great wealth. I could turn extremely High 
Church if I was wanted to do so. I don't 
care one hang for or against the Ballot. 
I am perfectly prepared to send the whole 
British Constitution flying in fragments into 

VOL. III. i * 
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the middle of next week, and leave the 
other party to pick up the pieces. I should 
make a magnificent Prime Minister.' * 

"Will you make peace with your cousin, 
Oakstott? You an? getting in one of your 
fantastic moods*" 

"You would be in a fantastic mood if 
you had just pulled your cousin out of the 
sea, \Y$ % 1 will make peace. Arthur ! " 
"There is no quarrel, 
" None, Edward. Granby, come here to 
me directly; mv bed is all wet. Come 
at once to me.* 

Oakshott and Granby were with him at 
once, but it was too late. He gave one 
sigh, and died. An old wound, got in the 
Indian war, had burst, and he bled to 
death in a moment. 
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The wound was a singular one, but I 
cannot give the details. I can only say 
that I saw it, and would give the de- 
tails to a doctor. Granby Dixon turned 
down the clothes. The bed was full of 
blood. 

"That is the wound which he got on 
the passage of the Colorado, where he 
saved my life," said Oakshott. " It is the 
strangest wound ever known. Those Com- 

manches, you know, sham dead, and . 

Dixie was wounded m the breast there, 
and there was no one to look at her 
except Marie. ' Poor Arthur ! Oh, my poor 
dear Arthur! Such a fine fellow, Granby; 
such a noble fellow. We hated one another, 
Granby, but only over a woman — about 
nothing else in the world. If men can't 
p 2 
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hate one another about a woman, what the 
devil is the country coming to?" 

"I don't know," said Granby. "Sir 
Arthur is dead, and you seem sorry for it. 
Had not you better lie down for a little, 
and have it over with yourself? Not sharing 
your sentiments, I shall do nothing of the 
kind." 

It is a most extraordinary thing, but 
Lord Oakshott was very sorry. He did 
put his head in a corner and make a fool 
of himself. Why not? They had been 
boys together, and had loved one another. 
They had made the mistake of loving one 
woman : that is true. 

Oakshott would have killed Arthur at 
one time to get at the woman, for he 
could not sin. Arthur, I most entirely 
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expect, at one time compassed Oakshott's 
death. The Cammoristi story is by no 
means clear. Granby Dixon shakes his 
head about it. Let Arthur lie peacefully 
in his grave. Who knows the real truth 
about anything? 

But here were two lives ruined for the 
sake of one woman, and that woman was 
a lunatic. How long will men follow 
women like this? The answer is perfectly 
easy. 

Men will follow women to the death 
as long as they are helpmates for men. 
When they are frivolous and silly, they are 
mere toys, and an earnest man soon has 
done with them. Of poor Marie I know 
nothing : of Dixie I know much. I. know 
this about both of them, however. Poor 
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Marie followed her husband through every- 
thing, and Dixie followed Oakshott through 
everything. One woman, Marie, was treated 
like a dog or a squaw, and followed faith- 
fully and truly. The ' other woman, Dixie, 
was treated like a daughter, but she followed 
faithfully wherever Earlie went. 



CHAPTER L. 

AMERICAN JUDGMENT ON OAKSHOTT. 

"I would give fivepence-farthing," said 
Granby Dixon for the fiftieth time, " to 
know what those four lunatics did in 
America. Why, young Lady Oakshott (Dixie, 
I mean) showed me a heap of sapphires 
which she says she got at some place with 
an unpronounceable name. She is going to 
have them set, sir; and she took out the 
largest, and she said to me, ' I held this 
one in my mouth when Earlie and poor 
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Arthur were haviug that awful row with 
the Creek chiefs.' What have they been 
up to?** 

Granby said afterwards that certain items 
in some famous Claims were those against 
Great Horse, Little Horse, Donkey, and 
Great Sheep. The claim was too absurd to 
go to Geneva, of course; but Granby says 
it was put in, and came in to Granby's 
office. He says that these people were 
represented as Indian chieftains, but the 
American Government insisted that they were 
British subjects, and that two of them were 
women. No one knows more about the 
matter than Granby, if as much. It is 
only known that Granby says that " Great 
Horse" was Lord Oakshott, that "Little 
Sir Arthur; "Donkey" was 
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Lady Oakskott (Dowager), and "Big Sheep" 
was the present Lady Oakshott. 

Granby Dixon met a young American 
officer who confirmed this statement entirely. 
He said that they were with the Apaches, 
and that thev made work for the Commanches 
to get at that silver. " Oakshott owns it 
now, you know," said the American officer, 
who happens to have beeu born in Pomerania. 

"Has it all?" 

" Yes, he and his young cousin ; they 
have every share. Don't you know about 
the Oakshotts?" 

" No ; " which was a partial lie. 

"They came south-west. Well, Arthur 
had got his wife, and Oakshott had got his 
daughter. The two women were dressed 
like men, and they shared a tent together. 
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When the grand skirmish came on, the 
women behaved as well as the men." 

" What skirmish ? " said Granby. 

" Why, the grand Commanche skirmish," 
said the American officer. " If you don't 
know, I am not going to tell you. Come, 
Mr. Dixon, you have done a few things 
in India, and not a few in Australia, which 
you decline to talk about. Civilizing nations 
must act, sir. You said a few words in 
the House the other day which did not 
please me at all. You asked where the 
North American Indians were. If I had 
been a member of that House, I should 
have asked you where the Australian natives 
were ; and so I tell you." 

"I suppose that it is pot and kettle/' 
said Granby. 
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" Yes, but you pots must not use language 
to us kettles. Your nation and ours are 
civilizing the globe. The English language 
is the language of the future. French 
don't assimilate, a»d the French don't 
spread. So, if we do one thing, and 
you go and do the same thing, don't sit 
on UsS." 

Granby promised faithfully that he would 
not sit on the United States. He said that 
he was not big enough to do it. 

" Well," said the American officer. " I 
never went to what you English call Queer 
Street myself. But those four did on the 
prairie : they fired into American troops by 
mistake. That lunatic Oakshott is by far 
the greatest lunatic which your nation ever 
turned out. He wanted to take his 
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daughter down the canon of the Colorado 
in a dug out." 

Granby suppressed the fact that Dixie 

was not his daughter. 



CHAPTER LI. 

THE PARTY OF THE LADIES O'BRIEN. 

There are parties and parties. It is 
within the bounds of human probability 
that that which was given by Lady 
Kathleen and Lady Nora O'Brien was one 
of the most remarkable ever given since 
parties were given. 

Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora had 
taken a little house in Bolton Row. It 
was a furnished house, and so they had 
little to do except light up and provide 
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the supper. Their good priest woul 
allow any dancing, because it was th< 
of what we in the English Church 
call a "red-letter" Saint. 

"Faix," said Father Tiernay, "the 
late with them. There are some c 
whom you never saw. Pull me coat 
behind me, some of ye; it is not 
somehow." 

Lady Nora was contending with hii 
when rat-tat-tat came the first a 
They were all extremely proper at on 

The man threw open the door 
announced — 

"Lord Ascot." 

Very grey, with a grey beard and i 
tache. Not well set on his legs, 
knew Lady Kathleen and Lady Nora 
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when he was face to face with Father 
Tiernay he did not know him at all. 

" Charles Ravenshoe," said Father Tiernay, 
" surely you remember Tiernay." 

"Tiernay the groom?" said Charles, 
who since his cousin's death had succeeded 
to the title. " We had Tiernay a groom 
once, and he went with us to the Crimea. 
I don't remember anything about Tiernay 
a. priest." 

"Do you remember nothing about a 
black hare?" said the Father. 

" No, sir. I can remember nothing at 
all. My wife is not here, and I am all 
alone. I have come out to these ladies 
because they bid me. I can give no other 
answer. I can remember nothing unless 
I am at Ravenshoe." 
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" But you can remember the Light 
Cavalry charge, Lord Ascot ?" 

"To tell you the truth about it, ray 
dear sir," said Lord Ascot, " my memory 
is utterly going. What did you ask me 
to remember ? " 

"The Light Cavalry charge/' 

"Well, you see, I got heavily hit. 1 
got hit on the head, though I did not know 
it. You see, sir, that I am not bound to 
remember. I don't conceive that I am 
bound to remember. I have left the army. 
While you stay in the army you are bound 
to remember, but T have left the army." 

" Can't you remember me, dear old 
boy ? " said Father Tiernay. 

" No," said Lord Ascot ; " I don't think 
that I remember you at all." 
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" Well, but you remember my brother 
who played the organ at Ravenshoe ? " 

" Yes/' said Lord Ascot ; " I remember 
the young priest who played the organ at 
Ravenshoe. But you are not he." 
"Lord Oakshott and Mis3 Prout." 

" How are you, Ascot ? " said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" I am well from everything except 
memory, Oakshott. I can't remember any- 
thing at all. I got a cut on the head 
in the Light Cavalry charge at Bala- 
clava." 

"You did nothing of the kind," said 
Oakshott. "Ascot, do you not remember 
the row with the Blackfeet ? " 

"No!" 

" Don't you remember your falling down 

VOL. III. Q 
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among the rattlesnakes, and not one of 
them biting you? " 

"Not a bit." 

'*You were hit with a tomahawk by a 
Blackfoot, my good Ascot." 

" I dare say," said Lord Ascot. " I 
only know that I cannot remember. I have 
wandered, you know, lately; and since my 
cousin Ascot died, and I have been in the 
House of Lords, I have never taken any 
interest in public matters. Who is that 
young lady ? " 

"Miss Prout. Let me present her." 

Dixie looked at him. She believed what 
Oakshott had told her now, He had told 
her that on Charles Ravenshoe's face a 
shadow of sorrow had passed which would 
never pass away any more* 
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Dixie looked at Lord Oakshott. The 
same shadow was there, as there was in 
Charles Ravenshoe's face. She heard Lord 
Ascot say to him — 

" Oakshott, your fate is the same as mine. 
You will remember everything you ought to 
forget, and forget everything you ought to 
remember. I can't remember things. I 
don't remember about the Blackfeet a bit 
in the world just now. Look here, Oakshott. 
I remember that we both were fully prepared 
to go to the deuce after two women. It 
would be better that we were both dead, 
Oakshott." 

* c Ascot/' said Lord Oakshott,. " I have 
some one to live for. I can live for Miss 
Prout." 

" Are you going to marry her ? " 
Q 2 
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"You are ridiculous. I am going to 
many no one at all." 

There was an interruption. The servant 
announced — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Granby Dixon." 

The effect of the entrance of that glow- 
ing little fellow was to bring Oakshott 
to sanity, and Lord Ascot to his memory. 
That little fellow would have stormed a fort 
and apologized to the wounded afterwards. 
A most remarkable thing about the man was 
that wherever he came bad temper fled. 

He stood in the centre of the room before 
Lord Oakshott and Lord Ascot; and he 
laughed without speaking. 

"The two greatest lunatics in the world 
have met at last/' he said, — " Oakshott and 
Ascot. You have been talking nonsense, you 
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two. I see it in your eyes. Tell me what 
nonsense you have been talking, and I will 
help to the best of jny ability, you know." 

" Granby," said Oakshott, very senten- 
tiously, " the most extraordinary thing is that 
Charles and I have been together ten minutes, 
and we have talked no nonsense at all." 

"I say, Oakshott, that will not do, you 
know," said Granby. " This matter is im- 
possible." 

"I should have thought so," said Lord 
Oakshott ; " but the matter is true, never- 
theless. I assure you that we have talked 
no nonsense at all." 

"If we could stop you from talking 
nonsense it would be an immense matter. 
I never knew you do anything else. But 
what has Ascot been saying ?" 



V 
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" He has lost his memory," said Oak- 
shott. 

" Ascot 1 " said Granby Dixon. 

"Yes," said Lord Ascot. 

" Come here to me," said Granby. 

Ascot came to him at once. 

" Sit down/' said Granby Dixon. " You 
were in Italy, I think, lately ? " 

"Yes; my wife was ill there." 

"Exactly. I want to know if you re- 
member a certain Signor Riccardo there." 

"Yes." 

" Could you swear to him ? " 

"Certainly." 

"Then your memory is not gone?" 

"At times it is." 

"Look you here, Ascot. Did you ever 
pull a boy out of the water?" 
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"Yes, the same boy you mention — 
the young Riccardo. I did it on the 
Adige." 

" Was there any mark on his body ? " 

"Yes; a mark on his fore-arm — a tattoo. " 

"You can swear to that?" 

"Yes." 

"And now," said Granby, "you talk of 
having lost your memory because you got 
dexterously tomahawked on the top of your 
head while buffalo hunting." 

There was no necessity to swear to it at 
all ; no dispute w T as ever made ; but Granby 
liked to be safe. It was perfectly evident 
that Lord Ascot could remember anything 
if he was properly asked to remember it. 
His mind was not gone, only in abeyance. 
If anyone between the four winds of heaven 
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cares about Charles Ravenshoe, they may 
console themselves by hearing the simple 
fact that he is quite well again, and that 
he had a long and affectionate interview 
with a friend of ours four months ago. 
In saying this I would also say that young 
noblemen and gentlemen may employ their 
time better by attending to their estates 
than by getting themselves knocked on the 
head by the clubs of the Blackfeet. 

The party went on most comfortably. The 
next announcement was — 

" Mr. and Mrs. Austin Elliot." 
They say that Austin Elliot has become 
a bit of a prig. Granby Dixon says that 
he always saw that coming. But then he 
hfrtes Mrs. Austin Elliot like poison. I 
caiuiot conceive why. 
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Ascot, Austin Elliot, and that very curious 
old blackguard, Silcote, were standing to- 
gether when there came into the room a 
very strange man. Young, yet grey, and 
partially bald. He was perfectly blind. 

He was without an attendant. Oakshott 
saw him first, and went to him. 

But he pushed Oakshott away. He did 
not know the feel of Oakshott's hands. In 
the darkness of his darkened eyes, he felt 
one man after another, and then he said 
suddenly — 

" Austin. Austin, they told me that you 
were here." 

It was Lord Edward Barty. 

He felt his way to Charles Ravenshoe, 
now Lord Ascot. He said : " Those fan- 
tastic fools are coming. For God's sake 
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prevent my laughing myself to death : take 
me to Austin." 

Charles took him to Austin at ouca " My 
dear/ 9 said Lord Edward, "I should like 
to hear those children again, but they are 
behaving so very badly. They are quarrel- 
ling in the hall/' 

It was perfectly evident. There was a 
violent squabble going on on the stairs, and 
the nearer the quarrel came to the drawing- 
room door, the more silent everybody became. 
Lady Nora and Lady Kathleen, backed by Lord 
Oakshott, prepared to receive the visitors. 

The footman, as one who had relieved 
himself of a vast responsibility, cast the 
door open and announced — 

"Miss Herries, Captain Herries, and 
Lieutenant Herries/' 
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They were at it hammer and tongs. They 
had fallen out in the carriage because flora 
had been too long dressing. They had (as 
Oakshott and Granby Dixon say) pegged 
away at one another all the way from 
Grosvenor Square to Bollon Row. Flora, 
however, was most perfectly self-possessed. 
She bowed to everyone, and then she began 
on her brothers again. 

" Lord Oakshott," she said, " my brothers 
are worse than the lower Greek Emperors. 
I beg of you." 

" My dear lady, I do not know your fagon 
de parler. What do you demand of me?" 

" To bring my brothers to their senses." 

" Miss Herries, I have lost mine long ago ; 
how can I bring them to theirs?" 

" Well, there is a good deal in that," said 
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Flora, emphatically. "I forgot you were 
mad. I beg a thousand pardons, but I 
totally forgot that you were itiad. And I, 
who am so particular in my manners, to 
forget that you were a lunatic ! I am sure, 
Lord Oakshott, that you will forgive ine." 

" A hundred times over," said Lord 
Oakshott. 

" Do you like being mad ? " said Flora. 

" I think T do, on the whole," said Lord 
Oakshott. "I think I like it." 

"I should like to be mad very much," 
said Flora. 

"Why?" said Oakshott. 

" It must be so nice," said Flora. " You 
have no responsibilities if you are mad. 
Bat you will marry some day, and then you 
have responsibilities." 
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" Did you ever see anyone you would 
like to marry ?" said Oakshott. 

"No one except yourself/' said Flora. 

"Will you marry me?" 

"Certainly not," said Flora. "You are 
a notorious lunatic. I don't want to marry 
lunatics. For the matter of that, there are 
more than one of them in the world. Charles 
Ravenshoe, now Ascot, is an utter and entire 
lunatic. Good gracious, goodness me ! here 
is trouble again. You have proposed to me. 
I have refused you, and my brothers are 
raising Cain. I sometimes wish I was dead 
with those two boys. Such pains as I have 
taken with them too. It's enough to break 
one's heart." 

"What is the matter now?" said Lord 
Oakshott. 
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He might well say " What is the matter ? " 
Gus and Archie were at high words. Gus 
had taken hold of the cat in the hall, and 
Archie had most emphatically resented it. 
The cat had clawed Captain Gus to the 
bone, but Captain Gus was holding high 
words with his brother about the cat 

"I got her first," said Archie, 

" It is not true," said Gus. 

" Listen to his language," said Archie. 
"He has told me that I told a story." 

Flora immediately began: — 

"I do not know why I am aggravated 
in this way, I am sure. I have been sister 
to Cain and Abel at the same time. And 
Abel is worse than Cain. Miss Prout, would 
you come and separate my brothers ? " 

The laughter was general. The Hemes 
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children were always laughed at and loved. 
Something followed, however, which is more 
important than the absurdities of the Herries 
children. 

"Miss Prout," said Flora, "do try to 
keep my brothers quiet." 

"I am not aware that it is any business 
of mine," said Dixie, "but I will do my 
best." 

" Miss Prout ! " she added in a whisper. 

" Yes, Miss Herries." 

"Should you be very angry if Lord Oak- 
shott should marry anybody?" 

" My dear, it is the only thing I desire." 

" But are you quite sure, Miss Prout ? 
You must remember that you have the 
entire keeping of his conscience." 

"There you are utterly mistaken," said 
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Miss Prout. Earlie's heart is by no means 

with me, Earlie's heart is with 1 will 

not say where." 

••With some one else?" said Flora. 

" I do not say that," said Dixie. " It is 
not with me." 

u If it was with me, would you be very 
angry?" said Flora. 

Dixie flushed up, red to the roots of her 
hair. Then she said : " Flora, this is all 
as it should be. I am going to marry Sir 
Richard Oakshott" 

" That is grand," said Mrs. Hemes ; " that 
is entirely grand. Does anyone know it but 
myself?" 

" Only a few personal friends, just now." 

" I am so glad you are not going to marry 
Lord Oakshott," said Flora, with a curious 
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mixture of sense and absurdity. " I am an 
old married woman, myself, and I assure 
you that it never would have done. He 
is too old, and you never know what he 
will do next. He proposed to me this 
evening before I had been in the room 
five minutes. " 

" I hope you accepted him, Flora/' said 
Dixie, laughing. 

Not I, my dear; I gave him a flat re- 
fusal on the spot. I did take a liberty 
when I asked you the state of your heart; 
you will forgive my poor little curiosity?" 
said Flora in her most irresistible way. 

" Surely, Flora," said Dixie, with a kiss. 
Whereupon Flora relapsed into nonsense. 

" You ask why I call myself an old married 
woman: my dear, I have been married to 

VOL. III. R 
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Ous and Archie ever since I was a child. 
I have been a mother to them/' 

This seemed slightly illogical, but Dixie 
let her go on her own way. 

" What I have suffered with those boys 
no one will ever know. I gave them the 
best advice. I told them where they would 
go to, and no less than five times have I 
paid their debts out of my own private 
fortune. " 

" But that is incredible dishonesty on their 
part," said Dixie, looking very grave. 

" It is true, however/' said Flora. " First 
and last I have paid over four pounds for 
those boys, who treat me like Judas; some- 
times (at least on one occasion) as much 
as seven-and-sixpence at a time. You 
remember that dreadful case of Archie 
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being fined five shillings at Gosport for 
breaking a window at Portsmouth ? " 

Dixie had politely forgotten, 

" My dear, I paid the money and lent 
him half-arcrown besides. Lord Oakshott 
behind us, who is listening to every word 
of the conversation in a not very polite 
manner, doubtless remembers it." 

Oakshott bent over and whispered in 
her ear. 

It was Flora's turn now to blush, and 
she turned her beautiful face on his. " When 
did you hear it ? " she said. 

"Only just now, from Louis Brogden. 
He told me that you were to marry his 
little brother." 

" Am I worthy of him, Lord Oakshott ? 
Will he forgive my little foolish fantastic 
R 2 
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ways? Try to make him love Archie and 
Gus, for there are no finer fellows in the 
whole world than my two boys. I brought 
them up, and I ought to know it." 

(This, it may be remarked, was a fiction 
on the part of Flora which was respected 
even by her brother Gus, who was two years 
older than herself,) 

" I should think that anyone would love 
your brother, my dear, without your pleading," 
said Oakshott. " Now we have done talking 
nonsense, let us go to our two bridegrooms : 
they have been waiting long enough." 

The young ladies knew perfectly well where 
the bridegrooms were, and were no doubt 
quite comfortable. Lord Oakshott, leaving 
them, came suddenly on Lord Hainault and 
Rickaby. 
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"Hainault," he said, "we shall have two 
happy marriages." 

" One I know of. Flora is a noble crea- 
ture, and I would not wish her better off; 
her husband will be in Parliament with a 
large income. I will give her all I can. 
I do not regret having no children of my 
own. Since my poor wife's death Flora 
has practically kept house for me. There 
are no two finer boys in the Army or Navy 
than those boys of mine, Gus and Archie, 
with all their quaint ways. What is the 
other marriage of which you speak ? " 

" My adopted daughter is going to marry 
Sir Richard Oakshott, my cousin." 

"I am very glad of that," said Lord 
Hainault : " I am very glad indeed ; be- 
cause some absurd people said that she 
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might marry you, and that would never 
have done at all, you know." 

"Why not?" said Oakshott. 

fi Why, because it would have spoilt the 
whole romance of the thing. Your repu- 
tation depends on your high and chivalrous 
character, in spite of certain laches in the 
way of speculation. I do hope, Oakshott, 
that you will come into public business 
again. Your powers of debate are masterly 
— you have high authority for that. Give 
up poetry and gambling, and we will make 
a man of you yet." 

" I am going," said Lord Oakshott, " to 
win the Derby on an entirely new principle. 
I am going to buy Achievement, and have 
a colt by Blair Athol; whereby, don't you 
see, I win the Derby. During the three 
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years which it will take to accomplish this, 
I shall hot come near London, but give all 
my time up to writing an epic poem, on 
a subject which I have not selected 
yet, and with which I am totally unac- 
quainted." 

So he left Lord Hainault, and was caught 
up by his hostesses. " Me darling," said Lady 
Kathleen, "see to this." 

It was a cheque for £5,000. 

" See," said Lady Nora, " we can pay 
you your money back, and God's blessing 
with it. Our aunt Lady Lock Ree is dead, 
and we can pay ye." 

"Take back the money, dear ladies, and 
put it in the soil again. Use it in clearing 
the Shannon of those weirs, and it will pay 
ten times over." 
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"You are not such a fool as they make 
you out, at all, at all/' said Lady Kathleen. 
"We will have to spend it in law, though, 
but we will help to redeem a county/' 
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CHAPTER LII. 



CONCLUSION. 



Dickie and Dixie tried their place at Shep- 
perton, and stayed there for a year: then 
they fled ; and where should they fly to but 
to Oakshott, with the new-born baby in 
Dixie's arms. 

They could not stand Shepperton at all. 
Dreghorn Castle, the most unutterably me- 
lancholy place I know, was nothing to Shep- 
perton. At Dreghorn Castle you can see 
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the lights of Edinburgh, but at Shepperton 
you could see nothing at all ; still Dreghorn 
is distinctly suicidal 

What a change from Shepperton to Oak- 
shott! Fires in every room lighting up the 
Castle, and a fire in the hall, which, when 
the door was opened, answered the light- 
house on the Needles. Mrs. Prout in lavender 
silk at the door, to catch the baby out of 
the gale of wind which periodically blows 
at Oakshott; Oakshott himself before the 
fire with Granby Dixon. 

" My dears," said Lord Oakshott, " I 
knew that you would come to me sooner 
or later. I knew that you would never 
stand that place. When I got your letter, 
Dickie, I made all ready for you. Now get 
ready for dinner, you two; I have been 
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at work all the morning : we dine in 
the hall. 

When Dickie came down, Oakshott was 
there. Dickie was a little puzzled. He knew 
perfectly well that Oakshott had made some 
sort of bargain with Dixie, but she would 
not tell him what it was. A gentleman 
was introduced to him, and sat with them 
at the upper end of the table. He was a 
very nice gentleman, but he talked of nothing 
but wrecks and disasters at sea. At the 
lower end of the table, below the servants, 
were rough, brave-looking men, who came 
in humbly and sat down to their supper 
respectfully. They were common workmen, 
but of a very high class. Dickie was puz- 
zled ; Dixie was not. 

" You see, my lord," said the strange 
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gentleman, "that we have the boat nearly 
finished, and she will be here in a fortnight. 
With regard to the other boat, my lord, 
we will be as quick as we can." 

An announcement: — "Mr. Stevenson " 
(dripping" wet). 

" We have got the last stone down, Lord 
Oakshott. We are above high-water mark, 
and shall be finished in a year. Bless the 
old Channel, she fought us to the last, but 
we beat her. Yon dry-shift men at the 
lower end of the table, you are on to-morrow 
morning at ebb, you know. I say, butler, 
tell them to see after the last shift, and get 
me some warm soup." 

" Oakshott, what is all this madness of 
yours," said Granby Dixon, "for I have 
not had time to inquire?" 
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"I made a compact with Dixie that I 
would restore the Abbey — you remember 
that plan? She has compounded with me 
for a lighthouse and two lifeboats, one here 
and one at Alum Bay. The men who are 
sitting at the lower end of the table are 
workmen connected with the lighthouse, 
which Mr. Stevenson is building at my 
expense, under the directions of the Trinity 
Board." 

"I see my way to the lifeboats/' said 
Granby; "but the lighthouse ? " 

"Our fishermen have depended on the 
Castle light so long," said Oakshott, " that 
it had better be made permanent. I am 
going to build it. One lamentable accident 
happened because my tower light was put 
out while I was struggling for life. I have 
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missed doing much in the world, Granby, 
but my fishermen's sons shall not say that 
I did not do my best to guide them to their 
homes/' 

Some years after Lord Oakshott was 
having an interview with a great publisher 
about his epic poem, on which they both 
lost a heap of money. The publisher asked 
Lord Oakshott if he would write a book 
containing his experiences in America. 
Lord Oakshott immediately seized his hat 
and umbrella, bowed, winked, and nfith- 
drew. 

THE END. 
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